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IN the July ‘Coat of Arms’ J. H. B. 
Bedells writes the first instalment of an 

article on Ships’ Badges, their origin and 
their use of heraldic emblems, with particular 
reference to those badges which are based 
on the arms of famous naval commanders. 

John A. Stewart describes the ancient 
Stewart and Drummond effigies in the ruins 
of the Augustinian priory of Inchmahome, 
and John A. Goodall deals with the history 
of the arms of the Venerable English College 
at Rome. 

An interesting note by Vera K. Ostoia 
describes an enamelled roundel bearing the 
Lusignan arms on the tomb of William de 
Valence in Westminster Abbey. 

The “minor monster” described in this 
number by H. Stanford London, Norfolk 
Herald Extraordinary, is the Theowe or 
Thos used as a supporter by the Cheney 
family in the sixteenth century and probably 
earlier. It bears some resemblance to a 
mastiff, except for its cloven hooves and 
long bushy tail, but seems to derive from 
the “thos”, a species of wolf, noted, 
according to Pliny, for “leaping with great 
activity,” and “never attacking man,” and 
supposed by modern zoology to have been 
a kind of jackal. Mr. London also in this 
article discusses other points of interest in 
the arms and crest of Sir John Cheney K.G. 
d. 1499 and his relations. 

The correspondence columns in this issue 
raise a number of subjects of general 
interest: heraldry in India (G. R. Gayre), 
arms attributed. to the Saints (H. Stanford 
London) and the traditional arms of the 
Channel Islands (C. H. Hunter Blair). 


THE excellently edited and produced quar- 
terly review, the Rivista di Letterature 
Moderne e Comparate, fulfils an important 
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function as one of the few periodicals wholly 


devoted to comparative and modern 
European literary studies. The two main 
articles in the first number of the 1955 
volume both deal with “comparative” 
subjects. Mario Praz contributes a typically 
urbane and scholarly discourse in Italian on 
“Shelley, Lamartine, Hawthorne, Dostoev- 
skij a Firenze,” where he points to the rather 
surprising fact that four such diverse works 
as An Ode to the West Wind, Les Harmonies 
Poéetiques et Religieuses, The Marble Faun 
and The Idiot were all conceived and 
written wholly or partly in Florence, that 
““immensa capella votiva sulla via sacra 
della storia degli uomine.” Johannes Hésle, 
in a short well-documented article of the 
catalogue type in German, surveys the 
reception of the German drama from Von 
Hebbel to Wedekind in French periodicals 
from 1900 till 1914. The April-June issue 
contains a shrewd, lively incisive article in 
French by Louis Sausin on “Une Amitié 
Difficile, Goethe et Schiller” and a study by 
Alda Manghi in Italian on the influence of 
I Promessi Sposi in Denmark, particularly 
on Hans Andersen. Specially interesting for 
the English reader in this number is an 
important study by Anna Maria Crind of 
the correspondence of Sir Henry Wotton 
preserved in the State Archives of Florence. 
In this article she prints thirty hitherto un- 
published Italian letters of Wotton from the 
Florentine Archives. Most of these are 
quite short and deal with official business. 
The longest and liveliest describes the defeat 
of three Spanish galleons off the English 
coast in the last years of Elizabeth’s reign. 
Both issues contain a number of interesting 
reviews and shorter notices. The April- 
June number includes a valuable bibli- 
ography of Italian publications (both books 
and articles in periodicals) on literary 
subjects classified under national literatures. 


GEVERAL papers in Folk-Lore show that 
beliefs and superstitions, often dressed 
in latest fashions, or remodelled to modern 
life, still thrive. Book and periodical re- 
views, press extracts, and Museum Notes 
complete the interesting current number. 


HE double Index to the 15th and 16th 

Series (Nos. 169 to 192) is now ready, 

price 30s., and subscribers are asked to send 
in their orders at once. 
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Notes 





A NOTE ON THE PROSE 
REDACTIONS OF THE “ROMAN DE 
THEBES ” 


LEOPOLD CONSTANS was the first 

scholar to trace the development of the 
Theban legend from remotest antiquity to 
modern times. In his book, La Légende 
d’Oedipe (Paris: 1881), he paid particular 
attention to the forms it took during the 
Middle Ages, and he studied in detail the 
twelfth-century French verse Roman de 
Thébes as well as the prose redactions of 
the same story. According to him, the 
Roman was the work of an anonymous 
trouvére' who followed either Statius’ 
Thebaid or, more likely, a hypothetical 
Latin prose version of it (pp. 277-278). The 
French poem was subsequently revised and 
enlarged in an attempt to bring it a little 
closer to the Thebaid (pp. 254-255). As for 
the prose redactions, whose popularity with 
the later Middle Ages is attested by the 
great number of extant manuscripts, they 
were all directly or indirectly based upon 
the poem (pp. 315-349).* 

In the impressive introduction to his 
edition of the Roman de Thébes with 
excerpts from the prose redactions (Paris: 
1890), Constans, who had now acquainted 
himself with all the extant manuscripts of 
both, concluded that the latter were without 
exception based on one or the other of two 
archetypal redactions (II, cxxxii). He be- 
lieved that one of these, the Shorter 


*The Roman de Thébes was long attributed to 
Benoit de Sainte-More, but see Constans, Légende, 
pp. 279-301, and Gustav Otto, Der Einfluss des 
Roman de Thébes auf die altfranzdsischen 
Literatur (Gottingen: 1909), p. 119. 

?On the other hand, John Calvin McGalliard, 
“* Classical Mythology in Certain Mediaeval Treat- 
ments of the Legends of Troy, Thebes, and Aeneas: 
A Study in the Literary Paganism of the Middle 
Ages ” (unpublished Harvard dissertation, 1930), p. 
177, considers it ‘‘ most likely that the French poet 
knew the Thebaid and probably used it from day 
to day as he composed the romance.” 

*Paul Mayer, ‘‘Les Premiéres Compilations 
Francaises d'Histoire Ancienne,” Romania, XIV 
(1885), 40, has challenged Constan’s argument that 
the prose redactions are based upon the Roman de 
Thébes, but without formulating a contrary theory 
or even offering specific reasons for his disagree- 
ment. 
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Redaction,* was a thirteenth-century abridg- 
ment of the enlarged version of the Roman 
(II, cxxxvii). The other, the Longer Redac- 
tion, was not directly based on the poem; 
it was merely a fourteenth-century expan- 
sion of the Shorter Redaction (II, cxxiv). 

Although there have been occasional dis- 
agreements, as indicated in the footnotes to 
the preceding paragraphs, Constans’ theory 
is generally accepted today. Indeed, the 
most cursory comparisons between the two 
redactions, as printed in his edition of the 
Roman de Thébes, reveals both their 
resemblance and the obvious effort on the 
part of the compiler of the Longer 
Redaction to expand his material whenever 
possible. 

One particular instance of expansion, 
however, suggests that in one respect Con- 
stans’ explanation of the relationship 
between the poem and the two prose redac- 
tions may not be entirely correct. At one 
point, the Shorter Redaction reads, “Et 
sachies que je ne me voil entremetre de 
raconter le jugement de Daire lou Rous, 
par qui la vile du estre perdue, car trop en 
seroit a granz la parole .. .” (II, cxxviii, 
Premiére rédaction). The corresponding 
passage in the Longer Redaction reads, 
“‘Seignours, bien saichies aussi que je ne me 
viaus entremetre de raconter le jugement de 
Daire le Rous, qui sa tour rendit a Pollinices, 
par quoi la ville dut estre perdu, car trop en 
seroit longue la parole . . .” Ibid., Deuxiéme 
rédaction). Since this is the only mention 
of Daire le Rous in either prose redaction, 
the reference is likely to prove obscure 
unless the reader be familiar with the Roman 
de Thébes. In that poem, King Eteocles, 
who is defending sorely pressed Thebes 
against his younger brother, Polynices, is 
shown striking Daire with a wooden stick 
and calling him fieus a putain (1. 10095) 
when the latter takes the liberty to disapprove 
of his way of running the war. Daire, who 
is in charge of a strategically very important 
outer tower, avenges himself by turning it 
over to Polynices on the ground that the 
king’s insulting behaviour has relieved him 
of his fealty. As suggested in the prose 
redactions, his betrayal nearly causes the 
fall of the city, and he is eventually brought 
to trial. 


‘Constans, Roman de Thebes, II, cxxiv ff., uses 
the expressions Premiére rédaction and Deuxiéme 
rédaction, but Axel Erdmann, ed., Lydgate’s Siege 
of Thebes (London: 1911-1930), II, 6, sanctions the 
English Shorter Redaction, which is used here. 
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The significant point for our purpose is 
that the Longer Redaction conveys some 
information which is found in the Roman 
de Thebes but not in the Shorter Redaction: 
that Daire surrendered his tower to Poly- 
nices. This discrepancy may be explained 
in two ways. (1) We may suppose the first 
compiler of the Longer Redaction to have 
followed a subsequently lost manuscript of 
the Shorter which made mention of the 
tower surrendered by Daire to Polynices. 
But this argument is hardly convincing. 
Daire’s tower would almost surely have been 
mentioned in more than one manuscript, 
and, in view of the great number of extant 
manuscripts, it seems unlikely that all those 
belonging to that particular category should 
have vanished. (2) We may suppose the 
compiler of the Longer Redaction not only 
to have followed the Shorter, but also to 
have been familiar with the Roman de 
Thébes itself. It is not impossible that he 
simply remembered the episode from an 
earlier reading or hearing of the poem and 
inserted it in his own compilation in an effort 
to clarify an obscure passage. 

Only further investigation of all the prose 
documents and methodical comparison be- 
tween them and the Roman de Thébes will 
help to decide which of the two solutions 
suggested above is correct. Such a study 
may reveal the compiler of the Longer 
Redaction as a writer better acquainted with 
his ultimate source than has hitherto been 
supposed. One thing is certain, the complete 
story of the prose redactions of the Roman 
de Thébes has not yet been told. 


ALAIN RENOIR. 


*The present writer has examined some docu- 
ments belonging to the Shorter Redaction, all of 
which agree with Constans’ supposedly archetypal 
excerpts in omitting any mention of Daire’s tower. 
In one instance, that of the Ystoire de Thébes, 
Daire himself is not even mentioned at all (in 
Ant[oine?] Verard’s printing of 1491, it should 
appear on fol. 92 verso). 


LUCRETIUS AND BACON ON DEATH 


BACON’s debt to Lucretius is well 

known; he several times quotes him. 
But Bacon’s famous aphorism at the 
beginning of the essay Of Death provides a 
curious example of what appears to be an 
unconscious reminiscence and transmutation 
of a passage from Lucretius. The passage 
which seems to have lain at the back of 
Bacon’s mind occurs at the beginning of 
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Book III of the De Rerum Natura. After 
an invocation to Epicurus, Lucretius says 
he will discuss the nature of life and mind, 
and in so doing will attempt to drive out 
the black fear of death, and of something 
after death, that saddens all: 

et metus ille foras preceps Acheruntis agendus, 

funditus humanum qui vitam turbat ab imo 

omnia suffundens mortis nigrore neque ullam 

esse voluptatem liquidam puramque rélinquit. 

(Il, 37-40.) 

Men may say, Lucretius continues, that 
death is to be preferred to dishonour or 
sickness, but in fact however miserable, how- 
ever shamed they may be, they cling to life; 
and the more wretched they are, the more 
they turn ‘ad religionem’. The fear of 
poverty and insignificance is fed by the fear 
of death, to which want and obscurity seem 
allied. From the fear of all three come the 
wickedness and misery of men, even such 
misery that they do themselves to death. 

obliti fontem curarum hunc esse ——-. 

82) 
Thus, says Lucretius, 

as children in blank darkness tremble and 

start at everything, so we in broad day- 

light are oppressed at times by fears as 

baseless as those horrors which children 

imagine coming upon them in the dark. 
(trs. R. E. Latham, Penguin Classics.) 

Nam veluti pueri trepidant atque omnia caecis 

in tenebris metuunt, sic nos in luce timemus 

interdum, nilo quae sunt metuenda magis quam 

quae pueri in tenebris pavitant finguntque futura. 

(87-90.) 

These fears are only to be dispersed by 
understanding the workings of nature. 

The general subject of this passage and 
the striking simile which is its climax seem 
to have coalesced in Bacon’s mind to 
produce one of his most memorable 
“sentences ’; Men fear death as children fear 
to go in the dark. And in his continuation 
there seems to be a trace of Lucretius’s 
attitude to stories of the afterworld; and as 
that natural fear in children is increased 
with tales, so is the other. But when Bacon 
develops his remarks we become sharply 
conscious of dissimilitude in their similitude. 

Bacon dispassionately writes of passion: 
It is worthy the observing, that there is no 
passion in the mind of man so weak, but it 
mates and masters the fear of death. 
Lucretius not merely denies this but writes 
passionately of intellect, of the mind’s 
understanding which drives out passion, and 
brings sunlight to the mind. For all his 
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comment on passion, Bacon writes with a 
cool detachment: Lucretius may be less 
logical but he is more deeply engaged—sic 
nos timemus—and_ consequently more 
moving. Lucretius desires ardently to be 
‘of this world’; Bacon, paradoxically, 
though he may praise the contemplation of 
death as the wages of sin, and praise the 
Nunc dimittis as ‘the sweetest canticle’, is 
yet more surely, and as it were, casually, 
‘of this world’ than the earlier materialist. 
The one phrase in Bacon’s essay—the first 
—which has a truly poetic power and preg- 
nancy of meaning derives, I would say, from 
the noble energy and deep compassion of 
Lucretius. Bacon’s spirit in the essay as a 
whole is as arid as his light is dry. Yet in 
this one instance the very dryness of Bacon’s 
mind expressed in his aphoristic style 
enables him to compress the expression of 
Lucretius’s insight in such a way as to give 
it a new and greater intensity. But such 
intensity cannot be sustained. The first 
eleven words of Bacon’s essay are worth all 
the rest. Lucretius, if not so sharp, is more 
massive, he rolls on like a great river. His 
poetic meditation on death merits compari- 
son with Hamlet’s famous soliloquy on 
suicide, to which, indeed, it provides some 
interesting parallels. D. S. BREWER. 


BARNFIELD’S BORROWINGS FROM 
SPENSER 


RICHARD BARNFIELD'S Cynthia, with 

Certaine Sonnets, and the Legend of 
Cassandra was entered in the Stationers’ 
Register 17 January 1595, and printed by 
Humphrey Lownes soon after. The title- 
poem was recommended by its twenty-year- 
old author to the attention of “ the curteous 
Gentlemen Readers ” on the ground that “ it 
is the first imitation of the verse of that 
excellent Poet, Maister Spencer, in his Fayrie 
Queene” (Edward Arber, ed., Richard Barn- 
field: Poems, p. 44). It was. Only Michael 
Drayton, also admired by Barnfield (Ibid., 
pp. 31, 35, 63, 119), preceded him as a pro- 
fessed Spenserian. 

Cynthia is written in nineteen Spenserian 
stanzas, with a ten-line Conclusion in 
iambic pentameter couplets. Its theme, the 
complaint of Juno and Pallas that Paris has 
awarded the golden apple to Venus, with 
Jupiter’s decision that the prize rightfully 
belongs to Queen Elizabeth, to whom it is 
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accordingly sent, is a direct imitation of 
Peele’s Arraignment of Paris. Barnfield did 
not acknowledge this debt, or the fact that 
many of his Spenserian stanzas, which on 
the whole are competently constructed, con- 
tain turns of phrase and lines lifted from 
Spenser, whom he called in 1598 in ‘A 
Remembrance of Some English Poets” 
(Ibid., p. 119), the immortal “King of 
Poets.” The extent and the method of 
Barnfield’s verbal borrowings from Books 
I-III of the Faerie Queene may be judged in 
the following parallel passages. In each 
case the first reference is from Spenser; the 
second shows what Barnfield made of it. 


. night, 


1.xi.49.6-7 
. duskie Mantle of the sable Night 


. and Cynthia still doth steepe 
In silver deaw his ever-drouping hed 
1.1.39.7-8 
And Cynthia lifting up her drouping head 


me . every mortall wight 
Was drowned in the depth of deadly ne 
IIL.i.59.2-3 
When Sleepe now summon’d every mortal 
wight 
4. Down in a dale, hard by a forests i ~~ 
1.34.2 
Downe in a Dale, hard by a Forrest side 


3 . . . a pleasant arbour, not by art 
.vi.44,2 
. art striving to compaire 
With nature, did an Arber greene ~~. ‘ 
L.v.29.1- 
A pleasant Arbour, of a spreading Vine: 
Wherein Art strove with nature to compaire 


6. That seemd as fresh as Flora in her a 3" "3 
.iv.17. 
Fresh Flora flourishing in chiefest Prime 


7. And poured forth in sensuall delight 


* Who with her sable mantle .. . 


te 


II1.i.48.6 
For poured forth in sensuall Delight 

8. That all his senses seemd bereft attone 

11.i.42.4 
. of Sences quite bereav'd 
9. Whiles sad Night over him her mantle black 
both spred 11399 
1.39. 


Wrapt in the Mantle of eternall Night 
10. . terror did his hart ~~ 


I.xi.39.2 
. Horrour did his heart wa 


11. ... their blisse he turn’d to balefulnesse 
IL.xii.83.5 
Thus was his Blisse to Bale . . . turn’d 


12. . . . hungry eies... 

II.xii.78.2 

With wonder of her beauty fed their hungry 
vew 


IIL.ix.29.3 
In which delight feeding mine hungry eye 
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13. As one that inly mournd: so was she on, bas 
1.4. 
As one that inly joy’d, so was she glad 


14. In glistring gold, and peerelesse meee 
.V.8.6 


In glistring Gold, and peerelesse precious stone 
15... . wanton eyes... 


Did roll... 
IIL.i.41.7-8 
The Shepheard comes, whose partial eies gan 
16. . . « possesse, 
Whom Venus to him gave for meed of 
worthinesse 
IIL.ix.34.8-9 
. « » possesse, 
Which Paris gives to thee for meede of 
worthines 


17. And meet respect of honour - to flight : 
So  -_aeaaas beauty soone becomes a loathly 
sight 
rod IIT.i.48.8-9 
Beauty is vaine... 
** 


Especially when Honour’s put to flight : 
= a lovely, soone becomes a loathly 
sight 


18.Of bountie, and of beautic, and all vertues 


rare 
. III.vi.4.9 
... fairest Faerie Queene . .. 
1.x.58.3 
Of Bounty, and of Beauty fairest Fayrie 
Queene 


19. . . . through the world so wide 
7 ’ IIL.v.11.2. 
Which flying fame throughout the world had 


spred 
I.vii.46.2 
Ne poysnous Envy justly can empaire 
IIT.v.54.5 
- + - fame, 
That up to heaven is blowne. . . 
1.x.11.4-5 


That through the world (so wide) the flying 


ame, 
(And Name that Envies selfe cannot impaire) 
Is blown... 


20. To pricke of highest praise forth to pane 
Xi.1.3 
This is the Pricke (quoth he), this is the soniee 
Incidental echoes of the Faerie Queene in 
the poem are these phrases of Barnfield: “a 
royal Chaire of massie gold” (L.iv.17.5), 
“such an uncouth sight” (1.i.50.1; I.vi.9.6), 
“all in Armour dight” (I.vii.8.1), “ fel 
Despight ” (II.v.37.8; II.vi.43.5; ILL.vii.39.5), 
“melting all in teares” (I.ii.22.1), “ doubt- 
full strife” (II.vi.35.1), “gloomy light” 
(1.1.14.5), “pleasant Poyson” (II.1.Arg.; 
IL.ii.45.4), “ princelie minde ” (II.viii.51.1). 
The manner in which Barnfield relied on 
Spenser can be seen in the more significant 
parallels numbered above. Occasionally, as 
in 4, 7 and 14, he lifted a line verbatim; 
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more often, as in 5, 12, 15, 18 and 19, he 
constructed a pastiche of Spenser’s phrases; 
or he paraphrased, as in 13. 

It is evident that in Cynthia Barnfield did 
more than imitate the verse form of the 
Faerie Queene. He also showed that he had 
been an attentive student of the first three 
books of Spenser’s great poem. 

WALDO F. MCNEIR. 

Louisiana State University. 


BUCHANAN, LESLIE AND 
“ MACBETH” 


HENRY N. PAUL, in his excellent book 
The Royal Play of Macbeth (1950), has 
argued at some length (pp. 213-9) that 
Shakespeare derived some of his knowledge 
of Scottish history from Buchanan’s Rerum 
Scoticarum Historia, and J. Dover Wilson 
has apparently accepted this view. Certainly 
there are a number of passages where 
Shakespeare is nearer to Buchanan than he 
is to Holinshed, but the evidence so far 
offered falls a long way short of proof. 
Buchanan’s account of Macbeth’s character 
(“acri ingenio, animo prorsus excelso, et 
magnarum rerum cupido”) is more striking 
than Holinshed’s, but Shakespeare might 
well have invested his tragic hero with these 
qualities without having read Buchanan. 
Before hearing the prophecies Macbeth 
nursed a hidden hope of being king; and 
after the prophecies his mind was sick with 
desire and hope. Holinshed is less explicit 
about Macbeth’s ambitions before the 
prophecy and less vivid about his feelings 
afterwards, but here again Shakespeare 
might have arrived independently at the 
same interpretation. The same thing may 
be said of the account of Macbeth’s remorse, 
based partly on the mysterious voice heard 
by King Kenneth as described by both 
Holinshed and Buchanan. Paul thinks that 
Shakespeare’s presentation of Lady Macbeth 
owed something to Buchanan’s account of 
her almost daily taunts of her husband; but 
it might equally well be based on Holin- 
shed’s phrases about her “ but speciallie his 
wife lay sore vpon him to attempt the 
thing” and about Donwald “the more 
kindled in wrath by the words of his wife . . . 
though he abhorred the act greatlie in heart, 
yet through instigation of his wife”. 
One parallel offered by Paul seems to be 
based on a misunderstanding. Buchanan 
does not offer as one of Macbeth’s motives 
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for murdering Banquo the fact that he had 
“royal blood in his veins”—a_ phrase 
associated by Paul with “ royalty of nature ” 
(III.i.49)—but rather that he was stained 
with royal blood (Regio jam sanguine 
imbutus) and therefore might not shrink 
from killing Macbeth. Finally Paul suggests 
that Macbeth’s invitation of Banquo to his 
solemn supper was influenced by Buchanan’s 
adverb—familiariter. 

Many of these parallels would be signifi- 
cant if one could be certain that Shakespeare 
had in fact read Buchanan. There is, I 
believe, one further parallel, not listed by 
Paul, which is somewhat stronger than any 
of his. Buchanan describes Macbeth’s feel- 
ings when Malcolm is made Prince of 
Cumberland : 


Id factum eius Macbethus molestiis, quam 
credi poterat, tulit, eam videlicet moram 
sibi ratus iniectam, vt priores iam 
Magistratus, iuxta visum nocturnum, 
adeptus, aut omnino a regno excluderetur, 
aut eo tardius potiretur: cum praefectura 
Cumbriae velut aditus, ad supremum 
magistratum, semper esset habitus. 

(This appointment highly incensed Mac- 
beth, who thought it an obstacle thrown 
in the way of his ambition, which—now 
that he had obtained the two first dignities 
promised by his nocturnal visitors— 
might retard, if not altogether prevent, his 
arriving at the third, as the command of 
Cumberland was always considered the 
next step to the crown.) 


This passage appears to be echoed in Mac- 
beth’s words at the corresponding point in 
the play: 

The Prince of Cumberland! that is a step 

On which I must fall down, or else o’er-leap: 

For in my way it lies. 

Mr. Paul also argues that Shakespeare 
knew Leslie’s De Origine, Moribus, et Rebus 
Scotorum. To the evidence he adduces the 
following points may be added. Leslie (like 
Shakespeare, but unlike MHolinshed and 
Buchanan) makes Macbeth murder Duncan 
without Banquo as an accomplice; he 
stresses Lady Macbeth’s influence and shows 
how she overcomes his fears (vxore illum 
meticulosum spe felicis euentus excitante); 
he refers to Duncan as sanctissimum Regem 
and speaks of the murder as impious (cf. 
Lvii.18-20; IL iii.69; III.i.65); and in his 
account of Macbeth’s reign of terror after 
ascribing it to the sense of guilt (sceleris 
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conscientia agitatus) and describing his 
particular fear of Banquo and Macduff, 
Leslie adds that “as always happens with 
tyrants he fears everyone and is feared by 
everyone”. This is, perhaps, a more mem- 
orable phrase than any used by Holinshed 
to describe Macbeth’s tyranny. It may have 
been derived from Seneca’s famous lines, as 
quoted in Sidney’s Apology for Poetry: 

Qui sceptra saevus duro imperio regit | 

imet timentes, metus in auctorem redit. 


KENNETH Murr. 


“THEY SAY THE OWLE WAS A 
BAKER’S DAUGHTER” (Hamlet, IV. 
v. 40) 


Peouce’s account of the Gloucestershire 

legend of the daughter who offered a 
miserably small piece of bread to Christ 
and who was turned into an owl for her 
meanness' goes a good way towards 
elucidating the passage, but surely there is 
more to it than that. The clear connection 
between the owl and the St. Valentine’s day 
ballad that follows seems to have escaped 
the notice of commentators. 

Ophelia’s double tragedy—the death of 
her father and the death of Hamlet’s love 
for her—is mirrored in her frequently para- 
doxical words. The owl, for instance, repre- 
sents both tragedies together. It is, first, the 
symbol of her father, the worldly-wise one 
who could put the worst interpretation on 
Hamlet’s conduct towards her. Hence the 
paradox of the owl being the baker's 
daughter. And I am certain that here 
Shakespeare intended his audience to recall 
that other well-known proverb about a 
baker’s daughter—“ Three dear years will 
raise a baker’s daughter to a portion”.? The 
sentiment fits in well with the advice of 
Polonius to Ophelia : 

“Be somewhat scanter of your Maiden 
presence... 
(L.iii.121) 


The owl serves of course another purpose: 
to conjure up the picture of foreboding and 
death. It is the conventional “ fatall Bell- 
man” (Macbeth, I1.ii.3) with its “Songs of 
Death” (Richard III, IV.iv.509). As a 
bird, however, it also has a place in the rites 
of St. Valentine’s Day, 


? Douce F. Illustrations of Shakespeare. London, 
1807 (1839 reprint). Vol. ii, 200. 

2 Smith, G. W. The Oxford Dictionary of English 
Proverbs (Second Edition) Oxford, 1949, p. 653. 
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“* When every foul cometh there to chose his 
make... 
(Chaucer, The Parliament of Fouls, 310) 


even though it is one “. . . that of deth the 
bode bryngeth . . .” (Chaucher, /bid., 343). 
Notice that Shakespeare, in his only other 
direct reference to St. Valentine’s Day, 
naturally associates it with the mating of 
birds and the mating of human beings: 
Duke Theseus, in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, awakens the young lovers with: 
** Good morrow friends: Saint Valentine is past, 
Begin these wood birds but to couple now? ” 
(LV .i.141-2) 
And so in Hamlet. The owl is connected in 
Ophelia’s distempered mind with the choos- 
ing of a partner—and the omens are evil. 
The traditional symbol of young love, the 
nightingale, has been replaced by _ its 
traditional medieval enemy, the owl. The 
owl sings only in winter : 
... A wintre thu singest wrothe and yomere, 
And ever thu art dumb a somere .. . 
. .. For hwanne snouh lith thikke and wide, 
And alle wihtes habbeth sorowe, 
Thu singest from eve to amorowe.. . 
(The Owl and the Nightingale. 415-6, 430-2.) 
Winter is the time of death and sorrow, 
when the love-song of the nightingale is for- 
gotten. “ He is dead and gone, Lady, he is 
dead and gone. ... White his shrowd as 
the mountaine snow. . . .” sings Ophleia. 


J. COPLEY. 
University of Malaya. 


LINKS WITH SHAKESPEARE 
XI 


IR JULIUS CAESAR, the Senior Master 
of Requests, sat in his court a few yards 
south of Westminster Hall in June 1612 and 
listened to the story of a domestic quarrel 
between two Huguenots, a complainant 
Stephen Bellot, who alleged that the defend- 
ant, his father-in-law and former employer, 
Christopher Mountjoy, had omitted to pay 
a promised marriage portion of £60 with his 
daughter and to make a will leaving her 
£200. Amongst the witnesses called were 
the poet Shakespeare, who had lodged at the 
Mountjoys’ house in Cripplegate ward and 
at Madame Mountjoy’s request had negoti- 
ated her daughter’s marriage, and Stephen 
Bellot’s stepfather, referred to in court as 
“ Humphrey Fludd of the parish of St. Giles’ 
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without Cripplegate one of his Majesties 
trumpeters of the age of 53 years.” 
Humphrey stated that he had been respon- 
sible for placing his stepson as an apprentice 
with Mountjoy, a tiremaker, or maker of the 
elaborate head-dresses worn by the court 
ladies in Tudor and Stuart times, and at the 
commencement of the apprenticeship had 
supplied him with three suits of apparel, two 
cloaks and sufficient under-linen to last him 
three years and owing to the parsimony of 
Mountjoy had often to pay the barber for 
cutting the boy’s hair. He stated that he 
had known Mountjoy eighteen years and 
Bellot eighteen years, “for I married his 
mother in France.” And from this state- 
ment Humphrey seems to have married 
Madame Bellot in 1594, the year in which 
Henry of Navarre was crowned Henry IV 
at Chartres, and it will appear that he was 
following his calling in the service of this 
French king at the time. 


In addition to the principals nine witnesses 
were examined and the evidence obtained 
was so conflicting that the court was unable 
to come to a decision and handed the matter 
over to the elders of the French Church in 
London, who finally awarded Stephen Bellot 
twenty nobles. 


Philip of Spain’s great armada had been 
defeated in 1588 but he did not abandon his 
great design of destroying the heretics, his 
sister-in-law Elizabeth of England and her 
ally the heir to the French Throne, Henry 
of Navarre, incorporating the two countries 
within his own great empire and placing his 
daughter the Infanta Isabel Clara Eugenia, 
who was a descendant of Edward III of 
England and a grand-daughter of Henry II 
of France, upon the thrones, and in April 
1590 news reached England that a new 
armada was being constructed in the royal 
shipyards at Cadiz and Ferrol. 


Philip’s admirals had never ceased to urge 
upon him the necessity of establishing an 
advanced naval base in the mouth of the 
channel as a preliminary step to the invasion 
of England and for the successful defence 
of Spanish oceanic trade, and later in the 
same year Queen Elizabeth was alarmed by 
the news that the Spaniards had seized 
Blavet on the Brittany coast, were fortifying 
it and threatening Brest. The second armada 
sailed in 1597, but soon after leaving the 
Spanish coast encountered gales, and owing 
to poor seamanship seven galleons and 
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twenty-five other armed ships were wrecked 
between Corcubian and Finisterre and two 
thousand men lost their lives. 

The childless Henry III, the last of the 
Valois kings, was stabbed by a fanatic monk 
in July 1589 and died two days later after 
naming as his successor the Huguenot Henry 
of Navarre, who had a long struggle with 
the Catholic League, his subjects, who were 
predominantly Catholic, and Spain, before 
he finally won his kingdom, He is reported 
to have said that “ Paris was well worth a 
mass,” began receiving instruction in the old 
faith in July 1593 and entered his capital 
as the Catholic King Henry IV nine months 
later, and during his reign France repaired 
the disasters of thirty years of civil war and 
regained her proper place in Europe, but at 
the commencement the king had a formid- 
able task with his bankrupt state. Amongst 
the unsuccessful candidates for his throne 
were the four dukes of the great House of 
Lorraine, Mayenne, who with Spanish 
troops occupied Burgundy and many of the 
eastern fortresses; Guise, who held Cham- 
pagne, which was coveted by Lorraine, who 
was already in possession of the three 
bishoprics of Metz, Verdun, and Toul, the 
conquests of Henry II, and Mercoeur, who 
with Spanish troops was attempting to 
establish an independent Duchy of Brittany. 
Guise and Lorraine were appeased with 
bribes of money and honours in 1594 and 
in the following year Henry, with his 
English and Dutch allies, commenced a war 
against the Spaniards under Mayenne and 
Mercoeur. Mayenne submitted in 1596 and 
Mercoeur a year later and in May 1598 the 
Treaty of Vervins was signed, peace was 
made between France and Spain, the fortifi- 
cations at Balvet were dismantled and Queen 
Elizabeth was left to carry on the struggle 
with Spain alone. In the following year Sir 
Thomas Fame, one of the deputy lieutenants 
of West Kent, writing to the Lord Lieutenant 
Cobham on the 27th of August from 
Dover Castle, says: “Mr. Fludd an 
Englishman one of the French King’s 
trumpeters was sent over expressly from 
Dieppe by the governor to give intelligence 
to the council that eight Spanish galleys are 
in Conquét Road bound for Brest and said 
that Brest was the place of rendezvous of 
the whole fleet; he had met fifteen galleons 
and the rest were daily expected” (S.P. 
Dom). Hostilities between England and 
Spain continued during the remainder of 
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Queen Elizabeth's reign but were suspended 
at the accession of James I and a treaty of 
peace followed in 1604. Early in August of 
that year the Constable of Castile, Juan 
Fernandez de Velasco, arrived in London 
with a suite of one hundred nobles, officers 
and secretaries to ratify the terms of peace 
between the countries, was lodged at 
Somerset House, and the following entry 
appears in the accounts of the Treasurer of 
the Chamber: “To Augustine Philips and 
John Hemings for the allowance of them- 
selves and ten of their fellows his Majesties 
Grooms of the Chamber and players for 
waiting and attending to his Majesties ser- 
vice, by commandment, upon the Spanish 
Ambassador at Somerset House for the 
space of eighteen days from the 9th of 
August 1604 to the 27th day of the same— 
£21-12-0. Shakespeare’s “ Love’s Labour's 
Lost” is a definite satire upon his con- 
temporaries and the only one of his plays 
for which no documentary original can be 
traced. Ferdinand King of Navar of the 
play is Henry of Navarre, other characters 
are named after his supporters, de Biron, de 
Longueville, Dumain, de Mercade, de la 
Mothe, and the main theme was suggested 
by a visit in 1578 at his castle at Nerac, his 
headquarters during the wars of religion, of 
Marguerite of Valois his estranged wife who 
was accompanied by a number of court 
beauties when there were great festivities 
and husband and wife were temporarily re- 
conciled. Shakespeare wrote his play in 
1594-5 but no published account of the 
Nerac revels was available until the diary of 
Marguerite of Valois was printed in 1628. 
James Greenstreet (1891), Abiel Lefranc 
(1918), A. W. Titherley (1952) have all 
written at length to show that William 
Stanley, 6th Earl of Derby, who was an 
amateur playwright and travelled in France 
from 1582-6, was the author of the play, as 
they are unanimous in suggesting that the 
author must either have been at the Court 
of Navarre himself or must have been 
coached by someone who had. 

William Shakespeare was the author of 
this his first dramatic work and any coaching 
necessary could have been done by his 
trumpeter friend, who would have been an 
eye-witness of the events described, and was 
possibly the Humphrey Fludd who was 
buried in the Church of St. Michael Cornhill 
on the 26th of March 1617. 

H. A. SHIELD. 
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* THAT TWO-HANDED ENGINE AT 
THE DOOR’ 


HE “two-handed engine” is the sword 
to be wielded by the combined Scottish 

and English Puritan malcontents striking 
down the bishops of the Church of England. 
The reference to “the door” points to a 
passage in Acts (5. 9-10). Milton introduced 
St. Peter in order that he might deliver his 
speech against the bishops, threatening them 
with destruction: “ How is it that you have 
agreed together to tempt the Spirit of the 
Lord? behold, the feet of them which have 
buried thy husband are at the door, and they 
shall carry thee out.” Milton’s contempor- 
aries could be relied upon to grasp the 
biblical meaning of the allusion which, how- 
ever, remained hidden to the succeeding 
generations, Inviting foreigners to come to 
England to help overthrow the Government 
was, of course, high treason, and conse- 
quently Milton withdrew to the continent 
when the Laudian persecution began, as he 
was unwilling to share the fate of John 


Lilburne. H. MUTSCHMANN. 
Marburg. 
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THE FAMILY CONNECTIONS 
OF JOAN CARLILE 


JN the Duppa-Isham Correspondence 1650- 

1660 edited by Sir Gyles Isham (one of 
the present writers) and published in 1955 
by the Northants Record Society (Vol. 
XVII), frequent mention is to be found of 
the dramatist Lodowick Carlile (1602?- 
1675) and his artist wife Joan (1606?-1679). 
An article on the latter was published by 
us in the Burlington Magazine for Septem- 
ber 1954,’ and on the former in Notes and 
Queries for May 1955.2. This note was in 
answer to one which appeared in Notes and 
Queries for January 1955* on a ‘ lost’ manu- 
script of one of Lodowick’s works by Pro- 
fessor James E. Ruoff who, in the July 
issue,* conclusively proved the identification 
of Lodowick’s father Robert Carlile, or 
Carliell, with the author of Britain’s Glory 
(1618). As a further contribution to the 
story of the Carliles, we have compiled the 
following account of Joan’s family, the 
Palmers, and of the descendants of herself 

Vol. XCVI No. 618, pp. 275-7. 
? New Series Vol. 2 No. 5, p. 204. 


* New Series Vol. 2 No. 1, pp. 21-2. 
* New Series Vol. 2 No. 7, pp. 295-6. 
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and Lodowick. Considerations of space 
prevented full treatment of the subject in 
either the Duppa-Isham Correspondence or 
the Burlington Magazine, but it is one of 
intrinsic interest, and the additions and cor- 
rections which we have been able to make 
are of more than local concern. 

Joan Carlile’s father was William 
Palmer, who describes himself as ‘of St. 
James Park gent’ in the allegation for his 
daughter’s marriage licence signed by him 
on 11 July 1626.5 Nothing had previously 
been known about Palmer. His identifica- 
tion proved a laborious, but rewarding, task. 

Among the Egerton MSS.* in the British 
Museum there are preserved a few quarterly 
pay books, of a rather fragmentary nature, 
for St. James’s Park and the Spring Garden 
in the years 1611, 1615, and 1617. From 
these it appears that Palmer’s post was that 
of paymaster and overseer of the staff— 
clerk, keepers, labourers, women weeders, 
etc.—employed in the Park and Garden. 
The books contain some signatures of his 
(corresponding to that appended to the 
marriage allegation) and a countersignature 
by Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, as Lord 
High Treasurer. The circumstances under 
which Palmer may be presumed to have 
obtained his position as a Royal servant 
will be discussed later. He died, intestate, 
in 1634, and was buried in the Church of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields on 6 June.’ 
Administration of his estate was granted to 
his widow Mary Palmer in the following 
July.® 

Mary Palmer left a will, drawn up in 
1644.° It is the fortunate mention in this 
document of ‘my Cozen Michaell Rutter 
Esq’ which provided the clue to her 
husband’s family and enabled us _ to 
establish beyond any reasonable doubt the 
pedigree of Mrs. Carlile. Michael Rutter’® 
(1584-1658), of Quinton, Gloucestershire, a 
prominent Royalist, who suffered sequestra- 
tion, married Merial or Muriel, the youngest 


5’ We have inspected the original allegation pre- 
served in the Bishop of London’s Registry. An 
abstract is printed in the Harleian Society’s Allega- 
tions for Marriage Licences issued by the Bishop of 
London, Vol. If (1887), p. 171. 

OMS. 2260's: _« 

’ Registers of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Part Il, 
1619-1636, p. 286. 

*P.C.C. Administrations 1634-6, f. 37. 

*P.C.C. Brent 293. Proved 4 May 1653. 

2” For some account of Rutter, see Transactions 
of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological 
Society, Vol. XII (1887-8), pp. 294-7. 
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of the five daughters of Edward Palmer, of 


Lemington, Gloucestershire. Study of the 
full Rutter pedigree printed by Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, shows that the only obvious con- 
nection between Mary Palmer and Michael 
Rutter comes through his wife. Now 
Edward Palmer had a younger brother 
William, married and alive in 1624, as we 
know from Edward’s will." It is, therefore, 
with this William Palmer, uncle-by-marriage 
of Michael Rutter, that the husband of Mary 
Palmer and the father of Joan Carlile is to 
be identified. Moreover, we are brought to 
the same conclusion by a number of pieces 
of circumstantial evidence, most readily 
understood by reference to the accompany- 
ing genealogical tree. 

Joan Carlile belonged to a younger branch 
of the ancient family of Palmer, the senior 
branch of which, in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, was settled at Compton 
Scorpion, or Scorfen, in the parish of 
Iimington, Warwickshire: it lies about half- 
way between Quinton (north-west) and 
Lemington (south-east). Palmer pedigrees 
will be found in the Visitation of Warwick- 
shire for 1619'* and of Gloucestershire for 
1623.'° Inevitably, however, Visitation pedi- 
grees are tantalisingly incomplete, and 
although our William Palmer’s name occurs 
in the numerous copies, manuscript as well 
as printed, which we have consulted, not one 
gives any particulars of his marriage and 
children. 

In the Itinerary of England and Wales, 
Leland writes:'* ‘Palmer of Lemington in 
the very egge of Glocetre a 3.miles from 
Rolleriche stones cummith oute of the afore- 
said [House] of the Palmers of Warwik- 
shire’. Of their ‘faire house’ he says: ‘he 
that now hath it maried one of the Gravilles 
dowghters of Mil{cot]’. The reference is to 
John Palmer, Joan’s great-grandfather, born 
at Charlton Kings, near Cheltenham, 
who died in 1553.'* William, the eldest 
of the three sons of John Palmer, was 
a Gentleman Pensioner to Henry VIII 
and Edward VI, thus providing an earlier 
link for the family with the Court. An 
interesting panel portrait of this William 
Palmer (who died in 1573), with his arms 

™ P.C.C. Byrde 114. 

2 Harleian Society, Vol. XII (1877), pp. 220-2 
and 171. 

** Harleian Society, Vol. XXI (1885), p. 119. 

“Part VIII, Vol. IV, p. 79, ed. Lucy Toulmin 


Smith (1909). 
4° Will: P.C.C. Tashe 16. 
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painted in the corner, was formerly at 
Southam de la Bere House, near Chelten- 
ham. It was sold in 1947 and is now the 
property of Captain E. G. Spencer- 
Churchill, of Northwick Park.'® 

John Palmer’s third son Giles, grandfather 
of Joan Carlile, established himself at 
Barton-on-the-Heath, Warwickshire, which 
Leland calls a village ‘longging to Mr. 
Palmer ’.’’ Unfortunately, he left no will, 
nor is there even an administration to tell 
us when he died, but he must have been still 
alive in 1586 as the following entry in the 
Registers of Barton shows: ‘ Meriallae 
Palmer uxoris Egidii Palmer  sepultae 
vicesimo tertio die Januarii ’.'* 

By far the most interesting member of the 
family is undoubtedly the antiquary Edward 
Palmer, Giles’s elder son and the uncle of 
Joan Carlile. An inadequate notice of him, 
largely based upon Wood’s brief account in 
Athenae Oxonienses,’® is contained in the 
D.N.B. This notice repeats Wood’s mis- 
statement that Edward belonged to the 
Palmers of Compton Scorpion, and ignores 
the lively account of him given by Fuller.*° 
He was educated at Magdalen Hall and 
admitted to the Middle Temple in 1575. His 
tastes must already have been marked in 
1573 when his uncle William left him ‘all 
my books that be in the lattin tonge’. He 
lived for the greater part of his life at Lem- 
ington: those Visitation pedigrees which 
describe him as of Kirk Hallam in Derby- 
shire are incorrect; it was his eldest son 
Richard who removed there. In his later 
years Edward Palmer seems to have moved 
to London, where he became an active 
member of the Virginia Company and as 
such bought land in the colony. It is upon 
an unfulfilled project in this connection, the 
contemplated founding there of a university 
to be called ‘Academia Virginiensis et 
Oxoniensis’, that his title to remembrance 


** Will: P.C.C. Peter 38. See Transactions of the 
Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, 
Vol. IV (1879-80), p. 23, and Vol. XXVIII (1905), 
p. 356. Also Messrs. Sotheby’s Sale Catalogue for 
11 June 1947, Lot 77. ; 

** Itinerary, Part VIII, Vol. IV, p. 81. A portrait 
of Giles Palmer is stated to have Sete at Southam 
de la Bere in 1879-80 (see Transactions of the 
Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, 
Vol. IV, p. 23), but this is not now traceable. 

‘* We are indebted for this entry to Mr. L. E. 
Stephens of the Diocesan Record Office, Shire Hall, 
Warwick. 

** Vol. IT, p. 28, ed. Bliss. 

* Vol. I, pp. 387-8, ed. Nichols. 
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chiefly rests. One clause relating to his 

scheme, as set out in his will, must be quoted 

in full: 
‘And furthr my Will is that the Schollrs of 
the said universitye for avoydinge of 
Idlenes at their houres of recreation shall 
haue twoe paynters the one for oyle 
Cullors and the other for Water Cullors 
wch shalbee admitted fellows in the same 
Colledge to the end and intent that the 
said schollts shall or may learne the arte 
of paynting And furtht my will and mind 
is that twoe grinders the one for oyle 
Coullts and ther [sic] for water Coullers 
and alsoe Coullers oyle and gumme waters 
shalbe provided from tyme to tyme at the 
Coste and Charges of the said Colledge.’ 


This appreciation of the value of the study 
of painting on the part of her uncle, suggests 
that possibly Joan’s artistic bent may have 
received encouragement from him. 
William Palmer, Joan Carlile’s father, was 
probably born, like his elder brother, at 
Lemington.”* He figures in the will of his 
uncle William in 1573. We have found no 
record of his marriage or of the baptisms 
of his children, and the course of his career 
previous to 1611 is a complete blank. It is 
not difficult, however, to guess how William 
came by his post in St. James’s Park. His 
eldest sister Mary was the wife of (Sir) 
Nicholas Overbury, of Bourton-on-the-Hill, 
Gloucestershire, whose second son, the ill- 
fated Sir Thomas Overbury, had been born 
in the Palmer house at Barton in 1581.” 
Now there is plenty of first-hand evidence 
to show that Sir Thomas used his influence 
at the Court of James I, in particular with 
his bosom friend Robert Carr, Viscount 
Rochester, afterwards Earl of Somerset, to 
push the fortunes of his relations. On 12 
June 1611 Rochester was granted the office 
of Keeper of the Palace of Westminster for 
life,** and, in this capacity, he received, on 
11 July, a warrant for keeping and preserv- 
ing wild beasts and fowl in St. James’s Park 
and Garden and the Spring Garden and for 


** See Edward Palmer’s will. 

_* Overbury’s birthplace has not been correctly 

ven before. Wood in. his Athenae, again con- 
used between the two branches of the Palmer 
family, gave it as his maternal grandfather’s house 
at Compton Scorfen, while Fuller stated that he was 
born at Bourton. The D.N.B. follows Wood. The 
entry of his baptism is in the Barton Registers: see 
The Genealogist, Vol. I (1877), p. 272. 
a \ soneened of State Papers, Domestic, 1611-1618, 


Pp. 
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gardeners there, etc.** It can scarcely be a 
coincidence that Rochester’s first quarterly 
accounts for expenditure in the Park and 
Gardens should be signed by Overbury’s 
uncle. 

This Palmer-Overbury relationship has an 
important bearing on an incident recorded 
in the Duppa-Isham Correspondence where 
it is dealt with, although the genealogical 
details could not be given in full.2> Mary 
Overbury, second daughter of Sir Nicholas 
Overbury and Mary, née Palmer, was the 
wife of Sir John Litcott, or Lytcott, of East 
Molesey, Surrey, who had been a Gentle- 
man of the Privy Chamber to James I.** 
The Litcotts’ third daughter Anne married, 
as his second wife, John Thurloe. Anne 
Thurloe was thus a first cousin once removed 
of Joan Carlile, who unsuccessfully tried to 
make use of this connection with the Secre- 
tary on behalf of Sir Justinian Isham in 
1658. A further point of interest is that 
Dorothy Litcott, Anne’s eldest sister, married 
in 1641,”’ as his first wife, John Offley, of 
Madeley, Staffordshire (died 1658), to whom 
Izaak Walton dedicated his Compleat 
Angler: Offley, who came of an ancient and 
distinguished family, was a witness of Mrs. 
Palmer’s will. Sir John Offley, of Madeley, 
Dorothy's father-in-law, was of ‘ Thistle- 
worth’ (Isleworth) when her future husband 
matriculated from Trinity College, Oxford, 
in 1635, a circumstance which probably 
explains this alliance with the nearby 
Litcotts. Both Litcotts and Offleys were 
within easy reach of Petersham, where, as 
will be seen, Mrs. Palmer was living in 1644. 
Young John Offley is described in his 
marriage licence as being of the Middle 
Temple: that three years later he was still 
living in the South of England, his signature 
on Mrs. Palmer’s will would seem to show. 
His father was resident at Isleworth at the 
time of his death in 1645. 

To return to William Palmer. From 
the will of Edward Palmer we know that 


4 Tbid., p. 57. 

25 P_ 159, note 3. 

*° M.I. in north porch of St. Mary’s Church, tast 
Molesey, ex. inf. Mr. P. E. Towell. 

*” Marriage licence dated 13 July (Bishop of Lon- 
don). Sir John Litcott’s will (Evelyn 44) was 
proved in the P.C.C. 20 October 1641. His 
daughter Anne was left ‘after the decease or 
marriage of her mother . . . my Orange Tawney 
bedd And all the furniture whatever in the said 
Chamber where the said Bed is’. Philip, Earl of 
Pembroke, patron of Inigo Jones and Van Dyck, 
was appointed one of the overseers of this will. 
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William had an only son Edward: this son 
must have been dead by 1644 as he is not 
mentioned in the will of Mary Palmer. 
From her will we learn that, besides Joan 
Carlile, William Palmer had two other 
daughters, Mary Samford (already widowed 
in 1644 and the mother of three children, 
Penelope, Mary, and William), and Pene- 
lope, who never married. As Joan was 
twenty at the time of her marriage in 1626, 
she would have been born in 1605 or 1606. 
She may have been called after her first 
cousin Joan Palmer (Charlton), fourth 
daughter of her uncle Edward; while Pene- 
lope probably owed her rather uncommon 
name to her kinswoman Penelope, grand- 
daughter of the elder William Palmer. The 
younger Penelope Palmer survived until 
1684: in her will,* she refers to Joan Carlile 
as ‘ my deare sister ’. 

It must have been a pleasant existence for 
the young Palmers to grow up in St. James’s 
Park in the midst of ‘his Mates forreyn beasts 
and fowles’. Of the creatures composing 
this menagerie—the ‘Indian beasts’, the 
‘Beaver ’, ‘ guiney hens’, ‘ Hearnes’, swans, 
and other birds—and their diet, we gain a 
vivid picture from the pay books. George 
Johnson, the keeper responsible for the 
Spring Garden, seems to have been a special 
friend of William and Mary Palmer since 
he acted as a witness to Mary’s will. More 
significant, on a girl with Joan’s gift, the 
proximity of St. James’s Palace, housing as 
it did the art collections begun by Prince 
Henry and assiduously augmented by Prince 
Charles, must have exercised an enduring 
influence. Her husband’s position at Court 
as Groom of the Privy Chamber and Gentle- 
man of the Bows, would have given her 
continued ready access to the Royal picture 
galleries. 

Up to 1637 the Carliles were living in the 
neighbourhood of Whitehall: the baptisms 
and burials of their two elder sons and the 
baptisms of their three daughters, are entered 
in the Registers of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 
As the existence of only two of these child- 
ren has previously been known, it is worth 
while setting out the particulars in full.’ 
They were Henrietta Maria, baptised 10 July 
1627; Charles, baptised 31 January 1629/30, 

**P.C.C. Hare 45. 

**The publication by the Harleian Society of 
Part II of the Registers in 1936 has made it easy 
for us to find these entries, which escaped the notice 


of Charles _H. Gray in his Lodowick Carliell 
(University Press: Chicago, 1905). 
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buried 2 March 1634/5; Lodowick, baptised 
8 September 1631, buried 28 March 1636;** 
Penelope, baptised 2 October 1632; and 
Anne, baptised 2 May 1634. In 1637, with 
Lodowick’s appointment as one of the two 
keepers of the New Deer Park at Richmond, 
the family appears to have moved to Peter- 
sham, and it is here that the youngest son 
James was probably baptised. Unluckily, 
the Petersham Registers are very defective 
for this period, so that we have no record 
of this nor of the burials of Henrietta Maria 
and Anne, both dead when Mrs. Palmer 
drew up her will in 1644. It is to be pre- 
sumed that, as the last-named describes her- 
self as of Petersham, she and Penelope 
Palmer made their home with the Carliles, 
who continued to live there during the Civil 
War and Commonwealth. 

It may well be that Joan’s connection with 
Thurloe, mentioned above, helps to explain, 
what is otherwise hard to understand, how 
this couple, with their pronounced Court 
background and strong Royalist ties, should 
have remained unmolested at Petersham all 
through the troubled years from 1649 to 
1660, during which Lodowick held his 
appointment under the Corporation of 
London, which paid his salary and special 
fees for killing venison, etc.** More than 
that: only the presence of a friend in the 
opposite camp can surely account for the 
winking at by authority of the reception in 
their official house, Petersham (Old) Lodge 
—with the repairs to which, too, they re- 
ceived obligingly substantial help in 1654 
—of a stream of boarders of a complexion 
utterly obnoxious to the ruling powers. 

Mrs. Palmer’s will was proved in May 
1653. From this document, of which Joan 
Carlile and Penelope Palmer were the 
executrices, it is evident that she was a 
woman of some means. Her two most 


3°*T give to Lodowicke, sonne of Lodowicke 
Carlile forty poundes, to buy a kettle to washe 

lasses with my Lordes Armes and myne’ (Extract 
trom the will of Frances Stuart, widow of 
Ludovick, Duke of Richmond and Lennox, drawn 
up 28 July 1639, P.C.C. Harvey 158, printed in 
Archaeologia Cantiana, Vol. XI (1877), pp. 232-50). 
Had Lodowick and Joan another son Lodowick 
who died in infancy? 

See Richmond Park. Extracts from the 
Records of Parliament and of the Corporation of 
London relating to the Transfer to and Possession 
of Richmond Park by the City of London A.D. 
1649-60. A Bye-Path of History, ed. Sir T. J. 
Nelson (1883). 

53 Tbid., p. 29. We are indebted to the Rev. R. S. 
Mills, Vicar of Petersham, for this reference. 
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interesting bequests are the lease of 
‘ ffausley ’ (Fawsley, the seat of the Knightley 
family in Northamptonshire) to her daughter 
Penelope,** and ‘all my Pictures’ to her 
grandson James Carlile. The seal attached 
to the original of her will, preserved at 
Somerset House, provides important cor- 
roborative evidence of the identity of her 
husband’s family: it bears the checquy 
coat of the senior (Compton Scorfen) 
Palmer line.** 

The Carliles’ only surviving daughter 
Penelope (who predeceased her mother) 
married John Fisher, eldest son of Henry 
Fisher, of Crutch in Worcestershire. He 
was a member of the Middle Temple,**® and 
must not be confused with a contemporary 
lawyer of the same name who was agent and 
attorney of several Norfolk families, e.g. the 
Hobarts, L’Estranges,' and Pastons, and a 
prolific letter-writer, Fisher was clearly the 
trusted business man of his wife’s relations: 
he witnessed the will of Lodowick Carlile 
and acted as an executor to both Joan 
Carlile and Penelope Palmer. His three 
children, Penelope** (born 1658), John (born 
1660), and Edmund (born 1661), were bap- 
tised at Petersham. Fisher and his offspring 
(not separately designated) figure in Joan 
Carlile’s will, drawn up on 3 December 1677 
and proved on 17 August 1681.°° She was 
buried at Petersham 27 February 1678/9. 

The only other relations, besides her sister 
Penelope Palmer, mentioned in Joan’s will 
are her two Carlile grandsons, Lodowick and 
James (born respectively in 1659/60 and 1663 
and baptised at Petersham) and their mother 
Ellen Carlile: to the boys she left her paint- 
ings in equal shares, provided that her 
executors had not found it necessary to sell 
them in order to satisfy her creditors. Her 
son James had died in 1668 and was buried, 
as ‘of Kingstone’, at Petersham. James 


** See Northamptonshire Past and Present, Vol. 
II, No. 1 (1954), p. 10. 

** The ascription to the Palmers of Lemington in 
the Visitations of Warwickshire and Gloucestershire 
of a coat with three cinque-foils, is puzzling, 
especially as John Parker, of Chester, husband of 
William Palmer’s cousin Penelope, impaled the 
checquy coat. See The Genealogist, New Series, 
Vol. XXIII, p. 126. We are indebted for this 
reference to Mr. J. B. Whitcombe. 

** Admitted 1657 (C. H. Hopwood, Middle 
Temple Records, Vol. III (1905), p. 1106). 

**T doe also give and bequeath to Mrs. Penelope 
fisher One round silver Cupp or Gobling’ (Extract 
po the will of Penelope Palmer, drawn up in 


"PCC. North 117. 
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Carlile is almost certainly the young man 
who matriculated from Christ Church as 
“armiger’ in 1652: he was admitted to the 
Middle Temple in 1655.°* After the Restor- 
ation, he became Serjeant of the Hounds to 
James, Duke of York. On 20 March 
1667[/8], Judith Isham, writing to her father 
Sir Justinian, describes how ‘ Mr Carlile’s 
son of Richmond comes often here to hunt 
with my brother ’*® (Sir Nicholas Carew, of 
Beddington, Surrey, husband of her younger 
sister Susan). 

James Carlile’s wife, Ellen (also called 
Helena and Eleanor) was his first cousin, the 
daughter of a brother of Lodowick Carlile: 
Charles H. Gray, in the tentative Carlile 
pedigree printed in his Lodowick Carliell,*° 
makes her father James, of New Park, Dum- 
friesshire, though he cites no positive evi- 
dence for this. In the petition which Ellen 
addressed to William III in 1698,** she 
represented that ‘her grandfather and 
father had been master huntsmen to King 
James I of England and King Charles I; 
that her uncle, Ludovick Carlisle, had been 
one of the esquires to the Queen mother, in 
which service he acquired £1,500 and put 
the same into the Exchequer’. Ellen went 
on to explain that she had an undoubted 
right to this money and for want of it was 
reduced to a ‘ starving condition’, as various 
responsible persons in Annan could testify. 
To Annan, whence this branch of the Carlile 
family came, Ellen had evidently retired by 
1698. William III granted her £20 and a 
yearly allowance as Royal bounty: she had 
been receiving varying amounts in ‘ charity’ 
and pensions from the Crown since 1690.*? 
She was alive in 1703,** when she had a 
pension of £100, but dead in 1706.** 

What happened about Joan Carlile’s pic- 
tures we do not know. Lodowick Carlile, 
a captain in Wharton’s Regiment, was killed 
at Limerick, presumably in 1691:** letters 
of administration, in which he is described 
as of the parish of St. Margaret, Westmin- 
ster, were granted in December of that year 
to his widow Sarah, née Markland, whom 

°* Middle Temple Records, Vol. II, p. 1088. 


** Isham Correspondence 591: preserved at Lam- 
port Hall, Northamptonshire. 
40 


“Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1698, p. 
291. See also, Gray, op. cit., Appendix C, p. 175. 
*? Calendars of Treasury Books, passim. 
* Tbid., Vol. XVIII, 1703, p. 214. 
“* Tbid., Vol. XX1, 1706-7, p. 126. 
on Ibid., Vol. XIV, September 1698-July 1699, p. 
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he had married in 1684,** and by whom he 
left children.*” She died in 1710.*° James 
also entered the army and was killed in 
Ireland fighting for King William: a petition 
addressed by Ellen Carlile to the Lords of 
the Treasury in 1693, expressly states that 
she had lost her two sons in the wars in 
Ireland.*® In view of their family traditions, 
one might have expected these young men 
to have been Jacobites. A possible explana- 
tion of their actual allegiance can, however, 
be offered. Sir Nicholas Carew of Bedding- 
ton, a friend, as has been noted, of their 
father, may be presumed to have kept in 
touch with James’s orphan sons. Now 
Carew, who was four times (1664, 1678/9, 
1679, and 1680/1) returned as one of the two 
Members for the notorious borough of 
Gatton, Surrey (disfranchised in 1832), is 
described in a letter from Mary Isham to her 
brother Sir Thomas Isham, 3rd Baronet, 
dated 22 February 1676[/7], as‘ no friend to 
the Court’ and ‘apt to speak his mind ’.*° 
Indeed, the writer feared that had Carew 
not been prevented by illness at that junc- 
ture from attending the House, his out- 
spokenness might have landed him in the 
Tower. It is therefore conceivable that 
Lodowick and James Carlile acquired their 
Whig opinions at Beddington. 

Gray*' thought that there were good 
grounds for believing that the gifted young 
actor and dramatist James Carlile, author of 
The Fortune Hunters; or Two Fools Well 
Met (1689), was the grandson of Lodowick 
and Joan. Of this we can be absolutely cer- 
tain. In the account of the dramatist pub- 
lished in the Lives and Characters of the 
English Dramatick Poets (1701),°? it is stated 
that he ‘ got no little Reputation in the Jrish 
Expedition under his present Majesty, and 
with his Brother [our italics] lost his Life in 
the Bed of Honour’. Oldmixon, in his 
History of England (1735) ** is much more 

““Calendar of the Marriage Licence Allegations 
in the Registry of the Bishop of London, Vol. Il, 
1660-1700 (1940), p. 46. We have examined the 
original allegation: Lodowick’s age is given as 
about 24, which makes his identity certain. 

’ eer of Treasury Books, Vol. XXII, 1708, 


p. 286. 

“* Ibid., Vol. XXIV, Pt. II, 1710, p. 400. 

“* Calendar of Treasury Papers, 1557-1696, p. 319. 

*° Isham Correspondence 982a. See also A. Grey, 
Debates, Vol. II (1769), p. 38, and Letters addressed 
to Sir Joseph Williamson, ed. W. D. Christie, Vol. 
II (1874), p. 157. 

* Op. cit., p. 45. 

Pp. 15-16. 

* Vol. II, p. 47. 
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precise. He identifies with the dramatist 
the Captain Carlile of Lord Drogheda’s 
Regiment, of whose gallant death at Limer- 
ick in 1690 a graphic account was published 
by Story in 1691.°* Unfortunately, the 
notice in the Lives and Characters says that 
James Carlile ‘was born, as I’m informed, 
in Lancashire’. Seizing upon this, Baker’s 
Biographica Dramatica** makes him, with- 
out qualification, ‘a native of Lancashire’: 
it also puts his death at the Battle of Aghrim 
in 1691. Both these errors— Lancashire’ 
prevented Nicholas Carlisle in his Collec- 
tions for a History of the Ancient Family of 
Carlisle (1822) from placing James rightly— 
have been perpetuated by the D.N.B. 

Search in the unpublished portion of the 
Registers of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, has 
disclosed that Lodowick Carlile III and his 
wife Sarah had two boys, Bernard, baptised 
in 1685 and Lodowick, in 1689. Adminis- 
tration of the estate of Lodowick Carlile of 
the parish of St. Margaret, who died in the 
merchant ship Prince Augustus, was granted 
to his widow Mary in 1725.°° It looks as 
if it were he to whom Vertue refers as own- 
ing a picture painted by Joan— Mr Carlile 
in Westminster ’.*” 

In conclusion, it may fairly be pointed out 
that the D.N.B. has been singularly unhappy 
in its treatment of the Carlile family, fail- 
ing, as it has done, to connect Robert with 
his son Lodowick; Lodowick with his wife 
Joan (miscalled Anne in this work); and 
James with any of these forebears. 


MARGARET TOYNBEE. 
(Sir) GyYLes ISHAM. 


844 True and Impartial History cf the Most 
Material Occurrences in the Kingdom of Ireland 
during the last Two Years, p. 129. 

55 Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 87, ed. Stephen Jones (1812). 

5* Carlisle, op. cit., p. 404. 

** Notebooks, Vol. I, p. 143. 


THE JUBILEE OF 1700 AND 
FARQUHAR’S “THE CONSTANT 
COUPLE” 


"THE subtitle of Farquhar’s The Constant 

Couple; or a Trip to the Jubilee, which 
refers to the projected Roman holiday of 
Clincher, an apprentice-fop, reflects the 
excitement, curiosity and animosity aroused 
in England by the Papal Jubilee of 1700. 
Farquhar’s play, first acted in November, 
1699, ridiculed Clincher’s pretensions to 
elegance and wit by making him plan a trip 
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for which he was ludicrously unqualified, 
but more cultivated and better educated 
men flocked to Rome, attracted by the pub- 
licity accorded the celebrations. The 
periodicals, beginning in 1699, had printed 
frequent and detailed accounts of the 
Jubilee preparations, and pamphleteers had 
fulminated against the vain pomp of the 
festivities; the playwrights echoed these 
popular accounts. Comments on the Jubilee 
from newspapers are pertinent and illumi- 
nating as a background to the allusions of 
Farquhar and other dramatists. 

The news that the Pope had promulgated 
a Bull for a Jubilee in 1700 was officially 
announced in England in The London 
Gazette for June 5-8, 1699, in a report from 
Rome dated May 22: 

The Pope held a private Consistory on 
Monday last, in which the Bull for an 
Universal Jubilee for the year 1700, was 
examined, and ordered to be published. 
The Gazette for the following week con- 

tains an acount from Rome, dated May 30, 
of the proclamation: 

The Bull for the Universal Jubilee, was 
published on Thursday last with sound of 
Trumpet, and other usual Ceremonies.* 

The fact that a Jubilee was impending had, 
however, been discussed long before the news 
was corroborated from Rome. In Crau- 
ford’s Courtship A-la-mode, Sir John Win- 
more and Ned Chollerick discuss courtship, 
which is, they say, sometimes as tedious as 
waiting for the next Jubilee: 

Ned. You're resolv’d upon a practical 
discovery of the Terra Incognita then? 

Sir Jo. And I have known men ruin’d 
by such a Voyage; some of ’em return, 
*tis true; but then they’re old e’re the day 
of Jubilee arrive; besides, they look like 
Skeletons, or that which once was man.’ 
The political journal The Present State of 

Europe had made some attacks on the 
nature of Jubilees, and it gave a disparaging 
account of their origin: 

The End of these Jubilees was to get 
Money by selling Pardon and Remission 
of Sins to all that would take the pains 
to visit the Thresholds of St. Paul’s and 
St. Peter’s Churches in Rome.* 


— London Gazette, No. 3505 (June 12-15, 
1699). 

? David Crauford, Courtship A-la-mode (London: 
J. Barnes and E. Rumbal, 1700), p. 6. 

* The Present State of Europe, Vol. X, No. 3 
(March, 1699), p. 92. 
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The dichotomy between the religious observ- 
ances and the secular amusements of the 
celebrations is observed in a description of 
an earlier Jubilee: 


However, this was no Impediment to 
the Celebration of the Jubilee which his 
Holiness had order’d to be Publish’d but a 
little before, according to the Laudable 
Custom of his Predecessors, that the 
People might have a Necessary Occasion 
to employ some part of their Leisure Time 
in Pious Exercises, and prevent ‘em from 
giving themselves altogether up to the 
Debauches of the Carnival.‘ 

The same journal describes how Rome was 
trying to make itself attractive for the 
coming féte: 

The Jubilee approaching, and Rome 
being in a short time to be the Grand 
Theater of Devotion, his Holiness, as the 
Women scower their Pewter, and trick up 
their Windows with Rosemary and Bays, 
against the Good Time, has set up a 
Project to scower his Pontifical Seat also 
against his Good Time, and sweep away 
the Provocations to Uncleanness.° 
While the more biased accounts mocked 

the preparations, the Gazette and other 
papers periodically reported the steps being 
taken to provide accommodations and to 
ensure safety for the crowds which would 
gather at Rome.*® The Pope, apparently dis- 
tressed by a current crime wave, ordered 
extra troops: 

Orders are given to Signior Pallavicini, 
Governor of this City, to place Guards 
every night in the several Streets, in order 
to prevent the Disorders and Murders 
that have of late been very frequently 
committed here.’ 


Special reinforcements were marshalled to 
assist the travellers: 


The Pope has ordered a Troop of Horse 
to be raised, who are to be employ’d in 
going the Patrole in the Highways near 
this City, for the Security of those who 


‘ Ibid., p. 84. 

5 Ibid., Vol. IX, No. 11 (November, 1698), p. 409. 

*A report from Rome dated June 13, printed in 
The London Post for June 30-July 3, 1699, noted 
that the Pope had ordered special guards and pro- 
visions for the Jubilee. 

’ The London Gazette, No. 3522 (August 10-14, 
1699). Sir Peter Palavicini was one of the 
ve oe ” who secured Pepys’ release from prison 
in : 
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intend to come hither on account of the 

Jubilee; and Orders are sent to the 

Governors of the several Cities in the 

Ecclesiastical State likewise to use all 

proper Methods to secure the Roads." 
Another report from Rome at the beginning 
of September comments : 

Great Preparations are making for the 
Jubilee, which draws a very great number 
of Strangers hither from all Parts of 
Europe.° 

Later in the month military forces were 
conscripted to guard the growing crowds; 
the pilgrims had to be protected not only 
from highway robbers, but from themselves. 
The Pope 

has given Orders, that particular Care 
be taken to prevent the Disorders which 
the great Concourse of People from divers 
Parts on account of the Jubilee may 
occasion here, and for this purpose has 
ordered several Troops of Horse to be 
raised.’° 

The hordes of visitors eventually became so 
great that the city was inundated and 
special remedies had to be applied : 

The number of Pilgrims that come 
hither on account of the approaching 
Jubilee is so very great, that it becomes 
burdensome to this City, and Orders are 
given for sending part of them into the 
neighbouring Villages." 

Throughout the year additional reports of 
the unprecedented numbers of persons who 
have travelled to Rome appear in impartial 
accounts in English journals. These journal- 
istic reports can profitably be compared with 
the candid and unreserved letters of John 
Jackson to his uncle, Samuel Pepys.’* These 
letters simply record the elaborate panoply 
of the ceremonies. 

Farquhar does not ridicule the Jubilee 
itself; he ridicules instead a simple fop who 
regards it only as a carnival. Clincher is a 
“modish Prentice,” a would-be fop who is 
amusing because of his witless affectation 
of gentlemanly diversions. He contrasts 
markedly with the true wits. In the epilogue 


* Ibid., No. 3530 (September 7-11, 1699). 

* Ibid., No. 3534 (September 21-25. 1699). 

* Thid., No. 3538 (October 5-9, 1699). 

" Thid., No. 3536 (September 28-October 2, 1699). 

** See, for instance, the letter to Pepys from Rome 
on Christmas Day. 1699, printed in Private Corre- 
spondence and Miscellaneous Papers of Samuel 
Pepys, 1679-1703, J. R. Tanner, ed. (London: G. 
Bell, 1926), Vol. I, pp. 255-259. 
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to The Constant Couple Farquhar remarks 
that “All the good-natur'd Beaux are gone to 
Rome”; among these true gentlemen was 
John Jackson. His trip was approved by 
Pepys, who considered it desirable 

for acquiring a lustre to his other attain- 
ments, and that not an unusefull one, that 
nothing but travel can procure him, nor 
that neither at any time so consummately 
- the circumstance of the Jubilee rendred 
this.’* 

The parvenu Clincher, however, is incapable 
of profiting from a trip to Rome. Recently 
bequeathed money, he still lacks gentility 
and wit. After his father’s death he 
Whip'd from behind the Counter into the 
side Box, Forswears Merchandise, where 
he must live by Cheating, And usurps 
Gentility, where he may die by Raking. 
He keeps his Coach, and Liveries, brace 
of Geldings, Leash of Mistresses, talks of 
nothing but Wines Intreagues, Plays, 
Fashions, and going to the Jubilee.’ 
Clincher’s discussion of his plans with his 
countrified younger brother defines the 
Jubilee as fashionable entertainment. The 
point of view is summarized by Dicky, the 
brother’s servant: 

Clin. sen. No matter for that, he is 
dead, and am not I a young powder'd 
extravagant English Heir? 

Clin. jun. Very right Sir. 

Clin. sen. Why then Sir, you may be 
sure that I am going to the Jubilee, Sir. 

Clin. jun. Jubilee! what’s that? 

Clin. sen. Jubilee! why the Jubilee is— 
faith I don’t know what it is. 

Dick. Why the Jubilee is the same 
thing with our Lord Mayors Day in the 
City; there will be Pageants, and Squibs, 
and Rary Shows and all that Sir.*® 

In The Humour of the Age Baker included 
a passing reference to the extravagant diver- 
sion of the Jubilee: 


8 Ibid., p. 380. 

** George Farquhar, The Constant Couple; or a 
Trip to the Jubilee (London: Ralph Smith and 
Bennet Banbury, 1700), p. 7. In Sir Harry Wildair: 
Being the Sequel of the Trip to the Jubilee (Lon- 
don: James Knapton, 1701), p. 22, Clincher is 
similarly described by Standard: 

Fellow of a Strange Wethercock head, very 
hard. but as light as the Wind; constantly full of 
the Times, and never fails to pick up some humour 
or other out of the publick Revolutions, that proves 
diverting enough. some time ago he had got the 
Travelling Maggot in his Head, and was going to the 
Jubilee upon all occasions. 

*® The Constant Couple, p. 12. 
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Railton. You know, Madam, we 
mimick the French in every thing; and 
they'll pinch a whole Week for a Jubilee 
Sunday. 

Tremilia. The Pride of the World is 
very umaccountable, that for a little 
superfluous Decking, will part with all the 
other Necessaries of Life.** 

The tourists who set out for Rome were 
doubtless partly attracted by the prospect of 
a fair and a show of fashion. Undertaking 
the long journey was, however, no light task. 
The pilgrim’s voyage is used as illustrative 
of hardship: 

Having very orderly proceeded thus far 
without a Baulk, I was glad I had over- 
come this, the most difficult part of my 
Journey, as a Pilgrim going to the Jubilee 
is, that he was past the A/lps."’ 

Clincher, who plans to make the trip by sea, 
has accordingly made copious arrangements 
for disaster : 

Suppose the Ship cast away; now, whilst 
other foolish People are busie at their 
Prayers, I whip on my swimming Girdle, 
claps a Months Provision into my 
Pockets, and sails me away like an Egg 
in a Duck’s Belly.** 

Clincher may actually have anticipated some 
such excitement to add spice to this travel 
book : 

I was agreeing with a Book-seller about 
Printing an Account of my Journey 
through France to Italy; But now, the 
History of my Travels thro’ Holborn to 
Tyburn,—The last and dying Speech of 
Beau Clincher, that was going to the 
Jubilee.” 

Despite the hazards of the journey, how- 
ever, visitors continued to pour into the 
already overflowing city. The throngs of 
pilgrims startled the officials and swamped 
the inadequate preparations which they had 
made. Provisions were very short, in spite 
of the Pope’s care to assure that food and 
supplies were available : 

The Holy Gate having been opened two 
days ago with the solemnity mentioned 
in our former, the Churches of St. Peter, 
St. Paul, St. John Lateran, and St. Maria 


Thomas Baker, The Humour of the Age 
(London: R. Wellington, B. Lintott and A. Bettes- 
worth, 1701), p. 49. 

17 Edward Ward, The London Spy, Vol. II, Part 
5 (March, 1700), p. 11. 

18 The Constant Couple, p. 25. 

* Ibid., p. 49. 
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Maggiore, were yesterday and this day 

crowded with an incredible number of 

Pilgrims and Strangers, who are come 

from all parts of the world to see this 

ceremony. They are so very numerous, 
that perhaps never was such a confusion 
of Languages in any part since that of 

Babel. Provisions grow very dear.”° 

One report comments upon the pre- 
ponderance of Germans: 

All this while, the Concourse to Rome 
is greater then was expected. They talk 
of above Thirty thousand already; and 
because the Germans make the most 
numerous Part, and arrive in Shoals in 
Milanois . . .”* 

Lodgings were difficult to find in the 
city, and very expensive: 

By a Gentleman come lately from 
Rome, we understand that the Concourse 
of Strangers is so great there, that he was 
forc’t to give the value of 7s. 6d. a Night 
for his Lodging.”” 

The great deluge of tourists produced even 
more desperate results: 

We have Advice from Rome, that on the 
day of opening the Jubilee, the Throng 
was so great, that near Two Hundred 
People were squeezed to Death, and that 
the Soldiers seized the same day between 
3 and 400 Pickpockets and Cutpurses, one 
of which had the Impudence to Cut the 
Crucifix from about a Bishops Neck, of 
a great value.** 

The dangers attending these vast crowds 
disposed visitors to look to their own safety. 
Clincher made massive preparations for 
attack; he explains his reasons for carrying 
pistols and summarizes the intentions of the 
pleasure-seeking pilgrim-fop: 

suppose us in Rome now; away goes 
me I to some Ball—for I'll be a mighty 
Beau. Then as I said, I go to some Ball, 
or some Bear-baiting, ’tis all one you 
know—then comes a fine Italian Bona 
Roba, and plucks me by the Sleeve, 
Siegniour Angle, Siegniour Angle,—she’s 
a very fine Lady, observe that—Seigniour 
Angle, says she,—Siegniora, says I, and 
trips after her to the corner of a Street, 
suppose it Russel-Street here, or any other 
2° The Post Man, No. 701 (January 11-13, 1700). 
21 The Present State of Europe, Vol. XI, No. 1 

(January, 1700), p. 12. 
*2 The Protestant Mercury, No. 436 (January 3-5, 


1699 [1700)). 
* Ibid., No. 438 (January 10-12, 1699 [1700]). 
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Street; then you know I must invite her 
to the Tavern, I can do no less.—There 
up comes her Bravo, the /talian grows 
sawcy, and I give him an English douse 
of the Face. I can Box, Sir, Box tightly, 
I was a Prentice, Sir,—but then, Sir, he 
whips out his Stilletto, and I whips out my 
Bull-Dog—slaps him through, trips down 
Stairs, turns the corner of Russel-Street 
again, and whips me into the Ambassa- 
dor’s Train, and there I’m safe as a Beau 
behind the Scenes. 

Wild. Was your Pistol charg’d, Sir? 

Clin. sen. Only a brace of Bullets, 
that’s all, Sir, I design to shoot seven 
Italians a Week, Sir.** 


Had Clincher ever arrived in Rome he 
would certainly have found opportunities 
for using his pistols. The disturbances re- 
ported in the newspapers caused the Jubilee 
celebrations to be gleefully pictured as an 
excuse for violence and immorality. Thus 
Clodia described his trip to Don Duart in 
Cibber’s Love makes a Man: 


Clo. ...Icame this Summer from the 
Jubilee. 

D. Du. Did you make any stay there, 
Sir? 


Clo. No, Sir, I only call’d in there, at the 
Salvation-Office; just bought an Annuity 
of Indulgences for life; got an Insurance 
for my Soul; lay with a Nun, Flux’d; and 
so came home again.*° 


This passage illustrates protestant condem- 
nation of the Jubilee as a mercenary corrup- 
tion of religion; it was condemned as a 
bazaar for pardons and indulgences: 


And first we meet with a Preparatory 
Bull, a very pleasant Contrivance of 
former Popes, to the end that Rome may 
not fail to be well fill’d during the full 
Term of the Holy Fair. For by this Bull 
his Holiness suspends the Virtue of all 
Pardons and Indulgences that ever were 
granted before upon any Occasion what- 
ever, those only expected which shall be 
granted this Year.*® 


** The Constant Couple, p. 25. 

* Colley Cibber, Love makes a Man: or, The 
Fop’s Fortune (London: Richard Parker, Hugh 
Newman and E. Rumbal, 1701), pp. 43-44. 

* The Present State of Europe, Vol. XI, No. 1 
(January, 1700), p. 6. See also The Year of Jubile 
(London: J. Bradford, 1700) and two pamphlets by 
Thomas Beverley: The Good Hope Through Grace 
(London: William and John Marshall, [1700]), and 
An Appendix, to a Discourse of Indictions: etc. 
(London: W. and J. Marshall, 1700). 
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Even Lady Wishfort, in Congreve’s The Way 
of the World, remarks on the extraordinary 
number of indulgences: 

I have more pardons to ask than the 
Pope distributes in the Year of Jubilee.?’ 

1700 was also a good year for sacred relics. 
John Jackson reported : 

I have not only a stock of Holy-Door 
mortar, but Agnus Dei’s, pieces of the 
Rock of Gaieta that cleft at our Saviour’s 
Crucifixion, etc., enough to enable me to 
sett-up for the curing of all distempers at 
my return to England.** 

Pepys received his nephew’s news with 
composure: 

I should be sorry you should come 
away, notwithstanding your sight of my 
Lady Salisbury’s nose, without seeing the 
Pope’s Tiara and kissing his Toe. For 
relicks I perceive you’ve furnishd yourself 
abundantly.”° 
Farquhar’s extensive references to the 

Jubilee and the casual allusions of other 
playwrights, such as Congreve and Cibber, 
reflect popular interest in an absorbing 
spectacle. Although much of the newspaper 
comment was captious or even abusive, 
Farquhar takes the attitude held by Pepys: 
a gentleman’s accomplishments might well 
be enhanced by a trip to the Jubilee. The 
travels of a fop, however, could only further 
reveal his deficiencies in intellect and 


education. RICHARD Morton. 
WILLIAM M. PETERSON. 
Wadham College Oxford. 


*? William Congreve, The Way of the World 
(London: Jacob Tonson, 1700), p. 65. 

** Private Correspondence of Pepys, ed. Tanner, 
Vol. I, p. 304. 

* Ibid., Vol. I, p. 321. The Countess of Salis- 
bury “fell sick of the Small-Pox” shortly after 
reaching Rome. See The New Express, No. 1 
(January 24, 1700). 


A PROLOGUE BY JOHN DENNIS 


QE short work by John Dennis, the 
critic (1657-1734), which seems to have 
escaped the attention of scholars is the Pro- 
logue to Charles Gildon’s The Patriot, or 
the Italian Conspiracy. H. G. Paul does 
not list it in the bibliography of John 
Dennis: His Life and Criticism,? nor does 
E. N. Hooker mention it in his edition of 
The Critical Works of John Dennis.* 


‘(London 1703.) *(New York, 1911.) * Balti- 
more, 1939-1943.) 
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In the Prologue, Dennis explains that The 
Patriot is a revision of Lucius Junius 
Brutus by Nathaniel Lee. By renaming the 
characters and by transferring the setting of 
the play from republican Rome to modern 
Italy, Gildon attempts to eliminate the 
“Anti-Regal Principles,’ which had caused 
the Lord Chamberlain to ban the play in 
1680* and which, according to Dennis, 
“would be now unjust” during “ the Reign 
of our Auspicious Queen” Anne. Not only 
does Gildon adjust Lee’s politics to fit the 
contemporary climate of opinion, but, 
according to Dennis, he improves upon the 
poetry of the original play in which Lee’s 

.. . Pegasus sometimes attains a daring Height, 

But often takes a wild ungovern’d Flight, 

And soaring up too high for Mortal Eyes, 

Is lost in Clouds, or lessens as He flies. 

Although this comment on Lee’s dramatic 
abilities is considerably shorter than the 
praise for Gildon, the Prologue provides as 
full a criticism of Lee as any in the extant 
work of Dennis.° Consequently, it seems 
worth while to bring this work to the atten- 
tion of the students of the criticism of John 


Dennis. A. N. WILKINS. 
Louisiana State University. 


“Because of “very Scandalous Expressions & 
Reflections vyon ye Government” allegedly con- 
tained in Lucius Junius Brutus, the Lord Chamber- 
lain, on December 11, 1680, ordered the company 
at Dorset Garden ‘‘ Not to Act ye said Play again.” 
(P. R. O., L. C. 5/144, p. 28. As quoted by 
Allardyce Nicoll, A History of English Drama 
1660-1900, 4th ed., Cambridge, 1952, I, 10n.) 

°Cf. Hooker, I, 19-22, 442, 491. II, 121, 122, 
131, 184, 432. 


SOME NOTES ON HANDEL 


VERY student of eighteenth-century 
musical and theatrical history finds 
himself greatly indebted to Otto Erich 
Deutsch for his recent study, Handel: A 
Documentary Biography (London, 1955), in 
which he prints in chronological order 
hundreds of pertinent facts and documents 
concerning the career, compositions, and 
reputation of George Frederic Handel. It 
will be an invaluable source-book for many 
decades. Nevertheless, it is inevitable that 
some notices concerning Handel and his 
activities have escaped the compiler’s atten- 
tion, and in one matter (the chronology of 
the affairs of the Royal Academy of Music 
between 1726 and 1728) the author has not 
only omitted some source-material but has 
confused the sequence of its affairs by mis- 
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interpreting the dates of newspapers during 
the 1 January-25 March period when the 
dates may appear to be a year earlier than 
in actuality. 

In making these additions and corrections 
to this documented study of Handel, I have 
concerned myself with the period when the 
Royal Academy of Music flourished (1720- 
1729) and have put the items in 
chronological order. 

31 October 1722. Deutsch states (p. 137) 
that on this date Mutius Scaevola was “ cer- 
tainly performed.” However, both the 
Daily Courant and Daily Post 31 October 
1722 state that it had been postponed to 3 
November 1722 because of the illness of 
Senesino; it was then further deferred to 7 
November 1722. 

20 March 1723, At a concert in Drury 
Lane a cantata composed by Handel was 
sung by Mrs. Robinson, and a new concerto 
with French horns composed by Handel 
was played. Daily Journal 20 March 1723. 

5 February 1724. The Royal Academy of 
Music held a Court on this date. Daily 
Post 4 February 1724. 

27 March 1724. At the Great Room in 
York Buildings there were performed the 
Overture to Radamistus, three songs from 
Julius Caesar (Handel’s most recent opera), 
and a concerto for two French horns com- 
posed by him. Daily Courant 27 March 
1724. 

25 August 1724. At the Great School in 
Exeter, at a concert for the benefit of 
William Waldron, “The Vocal Part [was] 
compos’d by the famous Mr. Handel.” 
Farley’s Exeter Journal 21 August 1724. 

12 December 1724. On this date the 
12th Call of 5% on the subscribers to the 
Royal Academy of Music fell due. Daily 
Courant 17 November 1724. 

20 January 1725. The General Court of 
the Royal Academy stood adjourned until 
this date. Daily Courant 14 January 1725. 

1 December 1725. On this day the 
Academy held a General Court to elect a 


Deputy Governor and the Court of 
Directors. Daily Journal 22 November 
1725. 


February 1726. In the Universal Mercury 
for that month (p. 36) an article discusses 
Elisa, “ an Opera of a foreign Growth, and 
of which they promis’d us Wonders before 
it was brought over. But when it arriv’d, we 
soon found to our Cost, that its being far 
fetch’d and dear bought was the only thing 
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that could recommend it: But even that 
would not do long, and Audiences grew so 
thin, that the Royal Academy, for fear of 
making another Call, was oblig’d to drop it, 
and Mr. Handel had the satisfaction of 
seeing an old Opera [Otho] of his not only 
fill the House, which had not been done for 
a considerable time before, but People 
crowding so fast to it, that above 300 were 
turn’d away for want of room.” 

5 February 1726. Deutsch (p. 193) lists 
Otho for this date, but the Daily Courant 
states that the indisposition of Signora 
Cuzzoni prevented its being given. 

4 March 1726. On this date a further Call 
(the 15th) of 5% on the subscribers to the 
Royal Academy fell due. Daily Courant 17 
February 1726. 

28 April 1726. At Drury Lane, for her 
own benefit, Mrs. Robinson sang arias from 
Handel’s Scipio, Rodelinda, and Julius 
Caesar. Daily Post 28 April 1726. 

3 January 1727. Deutsch (p. 193) lists 
this Call (the 16th) on the subscribers for 
5% as 3 January 1726, but the Daily 
Courant 2 January 1727 specifies that the 
Opera Office will be open to receive this 
Call on Monday the 16th, Tuesday the 17th, 
and Wednesday the 18th, dates which fit 
1727 but not 1726. 

18 March 1727. Deutsch (p. 194) lists this 
Call (the 17th) for 18 March 1726; but it is 
announced in the Daily Courant 15 March 
1726/7 as due on 30 March 1727. 

17 April 1727. On this date the Academy 
held another General Court. Daily Courant 
25 March 1727. 

22 May 1727. The General Court of the 
Academy stood adjourned until 22 May 
1727. Daily Courant 17 May 1727. 

25 Octeber 1727. Deutsch (p. 215) lists 
only Burney, IV, 326, as his source for an- 
other Call (the 18th) of 5% on the sub- 
scribers to the Academy. It is announced 
in the Daily Courant 14 October 1727. 

8 November 1727. Deutsch (p. 216) gives 
10 November 1727 for a public rehearsal 
of Handel’s Richard I. An earlier rehearsal 
occurred on 8 November 1727: “ Yesterday 
the new opera of King Richard I was in 
Rehearsal at the Theatre in the Hay- 
Market, where was a prodigious Concourse 
ee Daily Journal 9 November 

23 December 1727. Deutsch (p. 199) lists 
the 19th Call of 5% on the subscribers for 
23 December 1726. It is announced, how- 
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ever, in the Daily Courant 7 December 1727 
as due on or before 23 December 1727. 

14 March 1729. At Stationer’s Hall as 
a benefit for Charles Weideman a concert 
included music composed by Handel for 
Their Majesties Coronation. Daily Journal 
14 March 1729. 

26 March 1729. At Drury Lane as a bene- 
fit to Mrs. Turner Robinson, the overtures 
to Handel’s Scipio and Tamerlane were 
among the musical numbers. Daily Post 
26 March 1729. 

27 March 1729. At the King’s Theater an 
Assembly began with the “ Instrumental 
Opera of OTHO.” Daily Journal 26 March 
1729. 

10 April 1729. At the King’s another 
Assembly began with the “ instrumental 
Opera of Radamistus.” Daily Post 10 April 
1729. 

16 April 1729. At Hickford’s as a benefit 
for Jean Christian Kytch, first Hautboy to 
the Opera, there were performed the over- 
tures to Handel’s Ptolemy, the first part of 
his Water Music, and arias from Ptolemy, 
Siroe, Radamistus, and Rodelinda. Daily 
Post 16 April 1729. Exawetr L. AVERY. 


State College of Washington. 


A VOYAGE TO THE MOON 


A LUNAR voyage imaginaire which some- 
how escaped the wide net cast by Pro- 
fessor Marjorie Nicolson for her Voyages 
to the Moon (New York, 1948) is The 
Adventures of Pomponius, A Roman 
Knight, London, 1726, 2 pts. This com- 
paratively little known piece of early 
eighteenth-century prose fiction is a trans- 
lation by Spring Macky from the French, 
the original being Les Avantures de Pom- 
ponius Chevalier Romain, Rome, 1724, with 
subsequent editions in 1725, 1726, and 1728. 
Published anonymously, the book has been 
ascribed to three or four persons, but it is 
usually considered today to be the work of 
a certain Labadie, Christian name unknown, 
regularly described in bibliographies as a 
“religieux convers de la Congrégation de 
Saint-Maur.”' A persistent tradition con- 
nects the book with the Abbé Prévost, who 
is generally credited with having revised and 
sometimes with publishing the volume, and 

whose first literary effort it thus becomes. 
* See, for instance, Fernand Drujon, Les Livres a 


clef, Paris, 1888, I, col. 111-5, where, incidentally, 
a useful key is also provided. 
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Basically the book is a topical satire: 
religious, literary, historical. ‘C’est une 
Piéce satyrique sur la Vie du Duc d’Orléans, 
qui sert pour l’Histoire de la Régence de 
Louis XV,” says Lelong (Bibliothéque 
historique de la France, nouvelle ed., 1768- 
78, Il, 687). But besides the treatment of 
historical characters, religious groups, such 
as the Jesuits, come in for satire, as do the 
various manifestations of the agitation 
caused in France by the promulgation of 
the papal bull Unigenitus. The later chap- 
ters have a good many comments of the 
sort usual in satires on the state of belles 
lettres in Europe in general: the good name 
of literature is on the wane, anything may 
be proved by the use of “ old manuscripts,” 
journalists will soon manage literature by 
cabal, and so on. The specific persons 
aimed at in the satire are identified rather 
than concealed by the anagrammatic and 
other similar revelatory names provided for 
them; moreover, the 1728 edition of the 
French text has been provided with a series 
of notes on these names running to 39 pages 
and offering an adequate key to the work.’ 

The use of a lunar voyage as basis for 
satire is orthodox enough, but Pomponius is 
given a somewhat unusual and odd character 
by the fact that it starts off like a romance, 
so that the hero’s trip to the moon comes 
as a completely unexpected jolt. The first 
six chapters of the book relate a moderately 
licentious love-affair between Pomponius 
and Octavia, whom he meets because, 
strangely enough, her portrait exactly re- 
sembles his own. Theirs is mutual love at 
first sight, complicated a little by the fact 
that Octavia’s maid and her governess both 
fall madly in love with the hero too. A 
gambol in which Pomponius and Octavia 
undress before each other so as to change 
clothes and fool the guests at a party leads to 
her being popped into the convent. Pom- 
ponius thereupon dresses as a girl and enters 
the convent too; there he and his mistress 
(and her maid) spend the nights, until at 
length his secret is discovered and he must 
leave before the scandal becomes generally 
known. 

At this point the book alters its character 
completely, turning into a satire. Pomponius 
goes to the court of Tiberius, where he 
becomes friendly with the prime minister, 


*The “Clavis” provided by the English pub- . 


lisher, Curll, for the second part of his edition is 
more an index than a real key. 
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Sejanus. When Sejanus is disgraced, 
Pomponius and four other Roman lords 
find it prudent to flee; to make their travels 
less tedious they agree to tell stories of their 
adventures, mostly erotic. A storm drives 
them to abandon ship and land in a country 
called Ichtyophagia, where, in Chapter XIV, 
they find a fleet of twenty-seven ships of the 
line preparing to sail to the moon. Instead 
of oars, the ships ‘were all over Wings 
and all Sorts of Sails” (p. 82). The motive 
power? “Sir, said a Sailor, every Year for 
two Moons together it blows very hard here, 
and the Ships you see, make use of these 
Winds to sail up to the Moon. ... when 
those two windy Moons are over, other 
gentle Winds rise, which carry us from the 
Moon [back] here” (p. 83). Pomponius 
and his friends liked the prospect, and hence 
“‘imbarked with above two thousand People 
who were trading to the Moon. The Winds 
were so high that in an Hour’s Sailed [sic] 
they lost sight of Land .. .” (p. 83). The 
trip takes little over a week: “ The seventh 
Day the Moon appeared to them as a World 
and an Earth. The eighth Day they 
landed .. .” (p. 84). 

The moon turns out, of course, to be a 
country like and yet unlike the earth, so that 
the visitors may get along with no trouble 
and yet have characteristic adventures. They 
do. They visit a valley where are all the 
thingslost on earth: ribbons, buttons, maiden- 
heads (much is made of this last item), 
and so on, all ticketed with their owners’ 
names. They see another place full of 
bottles and phials, which contain the wit of 
all those upon earth who have lost it. They 
inspect the library at Snellius (a town on 
the moon) where are all the books that have 
been or will be written on earth; it is forty 
miles long and five wide. A catalogue of 
some of the titles contained in the library 
is given. The Roman knights discuss 
philosophy and literature with Samar, the 
librarian, after which the narrative, wearing 
rather thin anyway, is held up for four chap- 
ters (XXIV-XXII) while Samar relates the 
history of Prince Relosan (i.e. Orléans). The 
last three chapters (there are 30 in all) take 
the characters into a gallery, where they see 
first female and then male portraits; with 
discussion and comment on these pictures 
the story ends, The book, however, still 


goes on, providing 84 more pages of miscel- 
laneous material dealing with the regency 
of Louis XV (the English edition translates 
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some of this material and adds, on its own 
account, “‘ The Deplorable History of Prince 
Jonas, a Maronite, who was impaled alive 
for refusing to turn Mahometan”).* But 
Pomponius and his friends are still on the 


moon. CHARLES C. MISH. 
Maryland, U.S.A. 


*The Folger Shakespeare Library copy of the 
English translation, from which I worked, contains 
in one volume the two separately issued parts of the 
book, both dated 1726. 


SWIFT’S “CORINNA ” 


QWIFT'S poem, “ Corinna,” first published 

in the last volume of the Pope-Swift 
miscellanies of 1727, bears no date. Faulk- 
ner thought it was written in 1712; Williams 
feels that 1711 is probably correct.’ Because 
a Memoirs of the New Utopia, supposedly 
Mrs. Manley’s Memoirs of Europe (1709- 
1710), is mentioned in the last stanza, there 
is agreement that “ Corinna ” could not have 
been written before 1710. If, however, 
“Corinna” is not Mrs. Manley but Mrs. 
Haywood, and the Memoirs of the New 
Utopia refers to Mrs. Haywood’s Memoirs 
of Utopia (1725-1726), the poem could not 
have been written before 1726 and must be 
included among those written especially for 
the miscellany of 1727. 

Mrs. Manley has been a difficult Corinna 
anyway. No editor has been able to explain 
Swift’s consent to publish such a scurrilous 
attack upon a woman who had been his 
associate and eventual successor as author 
of The Examiner, especially since Mrs. 
Manley had been dead for more than two 
years at the date of its appearance. Scott 
could only say that “wits are not famous 
for discriminating between friends and 
enemies,”? and Williams says, “In view of 
these facts ‘ Corinna ’ is difficult to explain.” 
But since Hawkesworth first noted Mrs. 
Manley as Corinna in 1755, no one has seri- 
ously questioned that she is the woman 
described. It may be, however, that both 
Swift and Mrs. Manley have been wronged 
and that Mrs, Eliza Haywood is the model 
for Corinna. 

Either Mrs. Manley or Mrs. Haywood, it 
is true, may be described well enough in the 
first three stanzas which culminate in * The 


*The Poems of Jonathan Swift (Oxford, 1937), 
I, 148. All quotations from the poem are from 


* Williams, 


this edition. 
ne (Edinburgh, 1814), X, 380. 
p. 149, 
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World shall feel her scratch and bite.” Both 
women were writers of scandal chronicles. 
But it is Mrs. Haywood who is better 
described in the stanza following: 
ay Talent she ran, oon d betimes ; 
For in twice twelve revolving Moons, 
She seem’d to laugh and squall in Rhimes, 
And all her Gestures were Lampoons. 
Assuming that “laugh and squall” is a 
reference to a comedy and a tragedy which 
appeared within approximately two years of 
each other, Mrs. Haywood’s The Fair Cap- 
tive, a tragedy in verse produced at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields in March, 1721, and her A Wife 
to be Lett, a comedy presented at the same 
theatre in August of 1723, fit quite nicely. 
Further, Mrs. Haywood’s gestures were dis- 
played to the public since she was also an 
actress who, according to contemporary 
notices, played the part of Mrs. Graspall 
in “A Wife to be Lett” in August, 1723.‘ 
As early as 1715 she may have played the 
part of Chloe in Timon of Athens at Smock 
Alley, Dublin. Mrs. Manley’s experience 
with the stage was limited to writing for it. 
The next to the last stanza, however, is 
more convincing : 
At twelve, a Wit and a Coquette ; 
Marries for Love, half Whore, half Wife: 
Cuckolds, elopes, and runs in Debt; 
Turns Auth’ress, and is Curll’s for life. 
Mrs. Manley has never been accused of 
cuckolding her husband, and cousin, John 
Manley. She did not elope; he deserted her. 
She did run in debt and turn to writing. She 
did, in a sense, become Curll’s, since he, 
through a kind of blackmail, was instru- 
mental in getting her to write her Adventures 
of Rivella and was the publisher of it. She 
did not, however, by Curll’s own account, 
meet him until 1714, well after the date 
usually assigned to the writing of the poem.° 
On the other hand, Mrs. Haywood married 
early and was apparently accused of infi- 
delity to her husband, the Rev. Valentine 
Haywood, as early as 1715 when her alleged 
relations with an Andrew Yeatman, a scale- 
maker of London, were advertised as the 
subject of a book which was apparently 
never published.* Her husband did publish, 
however, the notice of her elopement from 
him in the Post Boy for 7 January, 1721. 


‘Daily Post, Saturday, 10 August, 1723 and 
Daily Journal, Monday, 12 August, 1723. 
§ Ralph yr The Unspeakable Curll (London, 


1928), a bp. Ot 
ll “A Note on the Biography of 
ne Eliza Haywood,” MLN, XXX (1918), 249. 
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Curll did not publish her work, and her 
actual dealings with him must have been 
very limited. But this did not influence 
Pope, Swift’s associate on the miscellanies. 
In the “Dunciad,” published only two 
months after the appearance of the last 
volume of the miscellanies, Mrs. Haywood 
is the prize for which Curll raced with either 
Chetwood, Chapman or Osborn, depending 
upon the edition. Pope made Haywood 
Curll’s own; if “Corinna” was written at 
about the same time as the “ Dunciad,” then 
it is not surprising that Swift did the same. 

The last stanza mentions “an Atlantis.” 
This has, of course, been taken as a direct 
reference to Mrs. Manley’s New Atalantis. 
It seems equally likely that, since the New 
Atalantis was an enormously popular book, 
it had come to typify the ‘scandal chron- 
icle.” Swift's use of the indefinite article 
tends to support the possibility that he 
intended “an Atlantis” as the name of a 
class of books rather than of a specific book. 
If this is so, then the Memoirs of the New 
Utopia can very well be a reference to Mrs. 
Haywood’s. Memoirs of Utopia, an imitation 
of the New Atalantis. 

This is, apparently, no reason to accuse 
Swift of publishing an attack upon a dead 
friend. Eliza Haywood was, in 1726, the 
earliest date to which “Corinna” may be 
assigned, quite alive and no friend of 


Jonathan Swift. Joun R. E_woop. 
State College of Washington. 


AN ANONYMOUS ATTACK ON 
SWIFT 


AN informative sidelight on the practices 

of authors and booksellers in the early 
eighteenth century is furnished by a curious 
volume which appeared in London in 1728 
and in Dublin in 1930.’ The title-page 
reads: 


Some Memoirs of the Amours and 
Intrigues of a Certain Irish Dean: who 
liv’d and Flourish’d in the Kingdom of 
Ireland, not many Hundred Years since. 
Interspersed with the Gallantries of two 
Berk-Shire Ladies. In Which will be 


inserted several Original Letters of the 
Said Dean, that will be well known by 
Those that may be now living, who have 
ever seen the Dean’s Hand-Writing. By 


* Teerink lists it in his bibliography of Swift as 
No. 1280. 
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a Lady, who in those Days was well 
acquainted with him.? 


Such an array of scandalous hints would 
surely be sufficient to make the reader of the 
period snap up the book (if he were able to 
afford “A British Half Crown”), the more 
so if he turned to the preface and read that 
the Dean was a man of gallantry, as were 
so many of the clergy, and that the author 


shall only leave [readers] to guess at the 

Person who bears the chief part there, by 

bidding ‘em think of V—— in a cele- 

brated poem.... This would never have 
seen the Press, had not Polidore [Swift] 
behaved himself very ill, not long before 

[s]he died, to V——.* 

(Esther Vanhomrigh had died in 1723; and 
Cadenus and Vanessa, though written in 
1712 or 1713, had not appeared in print 
until 1726, and was presumably still fresh in 
the public mind). 

But the reader who expects to find a 
typical chronique scandaleuse is decidedly 
disappointed. He notes among the sixty- 
seven subscribers “Capt. Lemuel Gulliver 
of Redriff.” He identifies the character 
“Polidore” with Swift, “Satira” and 
““Sapho ” with Stella and Vanessa, and per- 
haps the two Berkshire ladies, Lavina and 
Elvira, with Martha and Theresa Blount.‘ 
But the novel itself is bewildering; it is an 
incoherent tale of passion, full of printer’s 
errors and in many way betraying great 
haste in composition. The two tenous plots, 
one dealing with Swift’s amours, the other 
with those of the Blounts, are alternated 
without explanation or transition and are 
quite unconnected. The various personages 
fall in and out of love casually and absurdly, 
seemingly reflecting the author’s incapacity 
or desire to “ get it over with.” 


This [discovery of an obstacle to marriage] 
fell like a Thunderbolt in the ears of 


* References are to the copy of the Dublin edition 
at Harvard University, which apparently does not 
differ from that of 1738. 

*The emendation of “he” to “ she’ seems 
plausible, considering the circumstances of the 
book’s publication and Swift’s relations with 
Vanessa in the months preceding her death. 

*Polidore is the Irish Dean; Satira is his first 
love, whom he knew as a young man; Sapho writes 

try and has died recently of ‘Smallpox and 

easles ;”” a manuscript note in the Harvard copy, 
dated 1899, identifies Lavina and Elvira as the 
Blounts, though the references are vague (we may 
assume that the well-informed reader of the time 
associated “‘ Berk-Shire”’ with Mapledurham). 
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Satira, and the Love she bore to him 
turn’d to the extreamest Hate.° 


Furthermore, the detectable references to 
the victims of the libel are very few, and 
show none of the detailed knowledge seen 
in such typical scandal-chronicles as Mrs. 
Manley’s New Atlantis or Mrs. Haywood’s 
Court of Caramania.® 

In contrast to this amazingly careless 
writing (even in terms of the period) are the 
letters the novel contains. They are twenty- 
four in number, elaborately set off from the 
text by type-ornaments, and headed “ Epistle 
the Eleventh, Polidore to Satira,” and so 
forth. On reading them one immediately 
detects a curious variation from the conduct 
of the novel as a whole. They range from 
a paragraph to several pages in length, and 
are written in a vein of high-flown heroics 
and palpitating sensibility. At many points 
they replace dialogue, being used when an 
interview between the lovers would seem 
natural or inevitable. They record 
emotional variations and note reactions to 
trivial events in a manner of which Richard- 
son might have been proud. The following 
are good examples: 

I was just now making myself happy, as 

cruel approaching Absence would let me, 

with my Goddess’s letter. Oh! there is 

Ten Thousand Darts in every Line; my 

Angel has shown so many pretty, charm- 

ing irregular Expressions, that as I read, 

I see Sighs and Kisses on the cold Paper. 

... L kissed it a thousand Times. 

T'll tell you how I receiv’d your Letters. . . 

I was full of the dear Expectations, 

crouded with Hopes and Fears, as if the 

Sentence was to determine my Life . 

at last some Body knock’d at my Door... 

I felt every stroke at my Heart; I opened 

it, and a Servant gave me the dear 

Characters; and I was so little Master of 

myself that I chang’d Colour three or four 

times, and in Transport gave him all the 

Money I had about me. .. .” 

* Memoirs, p. 46. 

*On p. 71 Polidore says, “‘ Well none but G-d 
and you have discovered the Soul of J—— 
S—-;" he is referred to as being “Sir 
Wiilliam] T[emple’s] C{haplain] ” on p. 47; and he 
thinks of going to “I[relan]d”’ while Sir W. T. 
attempts to dissuade him and to seek a position for 
him from the King (pp. 49, 72). See Mario M. 
Rossi and Joseph M. Hone, Swift (London, 1934), 
pp. 407-8, for a discussion of the Memoirs, which 
is there taken to be a well-informed and accurate 


description of Swift’s private life with Vanessa. 
* Memoirs, pp. 32, 70. 
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As a libel on Swift the book is a failure, 
likewise as a novel, for the plot is but a 
flimsy framework for the letters; and it thus 
presents a puzzle. Is this curious amalgam 
of slapdash, perfunctory narrative, lengthy 
letters written con amore, and a few feeble 
scandalous hints, to be explained as the 
result of mere literary carelessness, or can 
one deduce a fuller theory, based on further 
information? A knowledge of the author- 
ship might furnish a clue. 


There is considerable reason to suppose 
that the Memoirs were written by Mrs. Eliza 
Haywood, the popular novelist who was 
once called “ the Arbitress of Passion.” The 
letters it contains are much like those which 
stud the tales of Mrs. Haywood. Moreover, 
in 1730 she brought out a complete collec- 
tion of Love Letters on All Occasions, con- 
taining single letters and miniature epistolary 
novels, and indicating the salability of 
fictional love-letters and her increasing 
interest in the form. But there is further 
evidence. A long passage in the dedication 
of the Memoirs to the Countess of Pem- 
broke, beginning 


But being a Woman, and consequently 
deprived of those Advantages of Educa- 
tion which the other Sex enjoy, I can 
hardly flatter myself so far as to imagine 
it in my Power to soar to any Subject 
higher than that which Nature is not 
negligent to teach us.. .* 


is lifted bodily from the dedication to Mrs. 
Haywood’s Fatal Secret (1724).° 


If one admits the likelihood of this 
ascription, however, it still remains to 
account for the surprising disproportion 
between letters and narrative passages in 
amount and quality, for most of Mrs. Hay- 
wood’s work shows moderate ability in 
narrative and plotting and no such pre- 
ponderance of letters. 


It is very probable that in 1728 Mrs. 
Haywood was in financial straits. In 1723- 
24, at the height of her popularity, she pro- 
duced on the average one novel a month, 
and it is unlikely that she would have 
exerted herself so vigorously if she could 
have lived in comfort with less work. But 
after 1726 her production fell off notably, 


* Memoirs, sigs. A2-A2v. 

*Compare George F. Whicher, The Life and 
Romances of Mrs. Eliza Haywood (New York, 
1915), p. 19. 
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presumably because the public was tiring 
of her work, and she was doubtless ready 
to seize on any expedient for money. She 
could have had no kind feelings for the 
literary set that surrounded Pope and Swift 
(she had made scandalous assertions con- 
cerning the relationship of Pope and Miss 
Patty Blount in her Memoirs of a Certain 
Island, and in return had been scurrilously 
lampooned in the Dunciad),’* and she surely 
would have been pleased at an opportunity 
to revenge herself by attacking them, how- 
ever indirectly. 


Taking all these facts together, we may 
reasonably account for the Memoirs as 
follows: Mrs. Haywood had prepared a 
collection of high-flown letters following 
the thread of a simple narrative. She either 
decided or was persuaded by the bookseller™ 
to throw them hastily together by means of 
an improvised plot, dropping in at a few 
points allusions to Swift and the Blounts 
which were matters of common knowledge. 
Thus a work saleable because of its scandal- 
ous hints could be turned out with maximum 
speed and profit to both author and book- 
seller. The interpolated letters satisfied 
public taste and the allusions perhaps 
annoyed the Blounts, Mr. Pope and the 
Dean,’? and contributed their bit to the 
literary quarrels of the day. This hypothesis 
seems to fit all the facts, and it is certainly 
consonant with what is known of the poverty 
of minor authors and the unscrupulousness 
of booksellers in the Augustan Age. 


RoBERT A. Day. 
Queens College, 
Flushing, New York. 


*°See George Sherburn, The Early Career of 
Alexander Pope (Oxford, 1934), pp. 295-297. She 
is offered, in an attitude taken from the frontispiece 
to her Works (1723-24), as the prize in the obscene 
contest in Bk. III. See 11. 157-188. 


"The former hypothesis is perhaps the more 
likely, since J. Roberts (the publisher of the first 
edition) apparently held a high place among the 
London booksellers of his time, and was well 
regarded. See Plomer’s Dictionary of Booksellers 
and Printers. 


2 The conclusion of the novel promises a second 
part (of which no trace has been discovered) con- 
taining more of the Dean’s correspondence and 
revealing how ‘“ Lavina’s son” was “ attempted to 
be murdered with his Mother’s Knowledge.” One 
may be sure that even such absurd allegations 
would have had some circulation in London gossip, 
and would have found their mark. 
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THOMAS EDWARDS AS THE 
WOODEN INIGO 


‘THOMAS EDWARDS, before he became 

a defender of Shakespeare and Milton 
in his Canons of Criticism, won local fame 
as the “ Wooden Inigo” and the “ Rough- 
hewn Vitruvius.” His reputation as a rustic 
architect and landscape gardener was built 
upon his achievements inspired by a visit to 
Stonesfield near Blenheim Park in the 
1730s. There he examined the tesselated 
Roman pavement unearthed in 1713.' From 
the day of his visit until he retired to Terrick 
House, he “collected” Roman pavements 
so assiduously that, at the recommendation 
of Thomas Birch, he was elected a member 
of the Society of Antiquarians. 

About the same time that Edwards became 
interested in tesselated floors, he planted an 
arbor at his family’s home, Pitshanger Farm, 
Middlesex. Within three years the bower 
grew into a local wonder visited by “ fair 
Pilgrims from all the country about.” The 
reactions of the guests varied. Some thought 
it a very pretty place in which to drink tea; 
others considered it a beautiful burial site. 
Edwards had no doubt: “For my part I 
am clear it is for the living. ...” The arbor 
is described in a letter to Lewis Crusius, 
June 1735: 


I am fitting up my Bower on the Hill, the 
area is paved with clinkers, bones, pebbles, 
and black flints: [it is] in the shape of a 
Star with eight points within a circle, the 
points of the star are set exactly by the 
compass, and so may pretty tolerably 
shew the time of day when the sun shines 
and what quarter the wind is by the rack 
of the clouds; the hollow where the 
Willows grew on the East side is dug into 
a little square pond which when it is filled 
with water will look prettily from the 
bower and bea fence to it, the space round 
the outer circle of the area, as far as the 
bushes will let me, I design to fill with 
laurels, and such shrubs and flowers as 
will grow in the shade, and I have set up 
the remains of my Grecian Venus in that 
border.’ 


*By 1857 the pavement was destroyed totally. 
See John Yonge Akerman, “A View of the Ancient 
Limits of the Forest of Wychwood,” Archaeologia, 
XXXVII (1857), 434. 

* Bodleian MS. 1008, p. 42. The Venus may have 
been one of the pieces of sculpture Daniel Wray 
sent Edwards from Rome in 1727 (Bodleian MS. 
1007, p. 88). 
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Almost as soon as the bower was com- 
pleted, Edwards executed a new plan 
inspired by his visit to Stonesfield. It was 
his design to erect a rustic temple. His 
initial attempt was a failure. The workmen 
misunderstood his directions, After they 
built up the sides of the fane to some five 
feet, a rain washed down the back wall. A 
second try brought success. 

The women of Edwards’ circle were 
encouraged to search out pebbles suitable 
for a mosaic floor. They were most dili- 
gent. Edwards boasted to John Clerke, “I 
must own [the result] answers even beyond 
my Idea, and there is a mixture of grandeur 
and simplicity in it, which strikes one 
exceedingly.”” 

A more pretentious temple was under con- 
struction in 1741. The first had been built 
of mud walls and roofed with thatch. The 
second construction was of stock wood with 
moss on the inside. The faggot roof was 
supported by columns, each about thirteen 
inches in diameter, made of the boles of oak 
trees in their natural state; their capitals 
were rude knots. The design imitated the 
porch of Covent Garden Church, Inigo 
Jones’ design inspired by the Temple of Mars 
at Rome. Edwards’ new edifice was twelve 
by eight feet. A recess in the middle of the 
back wall housed the Grecian Venus that 
once adorned the border near the arbor. In 
the “Attic niches” on each side of Venus 
were statues of Bacchus and Ceres. A Doric 
frieze was “ ornamented with reall sculls of 
beasts which was the original way.”* In the 
centre of the pediment stood a large bust of 
Matthew Prior, the poet who _ inspired 
Edwards’ earliest verses.° 

It is not clear from the accounts in his 
letter books which of the first two temples 
was provided with a mosaic floor in imita- 
tion of a Roman pavement, but whichever 
was so provided, the floor must have been 
exceptional. Edwards, instead of using the 
tessellae of the Romans, composed his “ of 
black flints, several sorts of pebbles, the 
knuckle bones of Cows legs, Dutch clinkers 
and sheep trotters; ordinary stuff enough.” 
Once again fair pilgrims scoured the 


* Bodleian MS. 1009, p. 71. 

‘ Ibid., ». 193. 

*In 1731 Edwards was at work on an epic deal- 
ing with Job and modelled upon Prior’s Salomon. 
The poem was never completed (Bodleian MS. 1007, 


p. 42). 
* Ibid., p. 192. 
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countryside for pebbles, flints, and the bones 
of small animals. 

His decision in 1739 to move to Terrick 
House, Buckinghamshire, gave Edwards 
wider scope for his creations in stone, wood 
and bone. He soon set about erecting what 
he believed were copies of prehistoric 
Roman temples. The first of these latter 
day Etruscan piles in the Doric order was 
built near his fishpond. It was “up half 
way to the upper floor” by June 1741. 

Like the bower at Pitshanger, the Doric 
temple at Terrick won the praise of his 
friends. His fame as the “ Wooden Inigo” 
spread into Gloucestershire where he assisted 
Richard Owen Cambridge, author of the 
Scribleriad, with a temple and floor at 
Whitminster. The temple drew the attention 
of the London bookseller, Charles Bath- 
urst, who carried his enthusiasm to his 
client, Alexander Pope. In April and again 
in July 1741, Pope invited Edwards to visit 
his famous grotto at Twickenham.’ During 
one of these visits, Pope shared with 
Edwards his recipe for cement: “one part 
ferras, two of limestone, and one-sixth of 
brick dust mixed with blood serum.”* 

In 1745 Edwards erected several “little 
extempore buildings ” at Terrick. The most 
ambitious was “The Hermitage of the 
Wilderness”’ constructed of billets and 
moss. He writes, “ What serves me for a 
Summer house one year warms my hearth 
a winter or two after.” The other buildings 
were a rotunda and a rookery. The 
““Hermit’s Elmen chair” at the upper end 
of the rookery became his principal resting 
place. From there he could contemplate 
the success of his rotunda, a building con- 
ceived as early as 1741 when he planned the 
cultivation of a little grove. ‘“ The front of 
it looks toward the Vale [of Aylesbury], 
from the Centre of the front there is a semi- 
circle of wood work which bound a little 
grass plot which you must calla Lawn. The 
wood work is divided in the middle by a 
Building of some sort or other... .”* The 
sort was the rotunda. As it was erected, it 
was twelve feet in diameter, planted around 
with evergreens. 

Edwards does not make known through 
his correspondence whether the Temple of 


7 Richard D. Altick gives an account of Edwards’ 
contributions to the grotto and of his acquaintance 
with Pope in “Mr. Pove Exvands his Grotto,” 
Philological Quarterly, XXL (1942), 427-430. 

* Bodleian MS. 1011, p. 193. 

* Bodleian MS. 1010. p. 204. 
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Venus was a reworking of the Hermitage 
or a new structure designed to surpass its 
sister temple at Pitshanger; nor is it possible 
to surmise the date when construction 
began. The laying of a mosaic pavement 
similar to those he created previously was 
under way by August 1748. At the end of 
the month, Edwards considered the work 
well done. The pavement, he declared, 
could not be matched in England, “ unless 
perhaps by a Roman one, which I hear is 
just now discovered in Mr. Drake’s Park at 
Amersham.”?° 

Edwards built a shed in 1750 in order to 
keep dry the winter supply of wood. The 
end of the shed became the location of a 
Doric portico, the last root building to be 
erected at Terrick. He constructed it “in 
the original taste, before the invention of 
Sculpture, with Real Sheeps-sculls & Bones 
instead of Triglyphs in the Frieze.”"* The 
portico was situated so that it made a “ very 
pretty object to the road” and permitted 
anyone standing in the garden to view the 
road and the countryside beyond. 

Before ill health diminished his creative 
abilities, Edwards designed and supervised 
the building of temples, hermitages, and root 
houses paved with mosaic floors at the 
country seats of John Wilkes, John Hamp- 
den, John Revett (of Chequers), and—most 
important of all—of Philip Yorke and his 
wife, the Marchioness of Grey.*? 

Edwards came to feel that his last effort 
in rustic architecture, the root house built 
at Wrest Park for the Yorkes, was of special 
merit. Not only was he delighted to be 
commissioned by his patron, son of the 
Lord Chancellor, but he took satisfaction 
in accomplishing the job skilfully. Edwards 
commemorated the occasion in two sonnets, 
neither of them distinguished, a judgment 
proved by the opening lines of “The 
Hermitage at Turrick to the Root-House at 
Wrest”: 

The Beechen Roots of wood-clad Buckingham 


1° Bodleian MS. 1011, p. 50. It is likely that the 
park of William Drake (1723-1796) at Shardeloes is 
intended. 
— Museum Add. MSS 35401 (30 July 


2 The weight of inference in Edwards’ correspon- 
dence alone supports the possibility that he assisted 
Wilkes, Revett, and Hampden in constructing their 
root houses. There is, on the other hand, direct 
evidence that he spent the summer of 1749 building 
an “awful temple” at Wrest. The year following 
he supplied it with a mosaic floor (Bodleian MS. 
1011, pp. 142, 143, 181, 186). 
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To Bedford Elms, their courteous breth’ren, 

a ae kind greeting, as from friend to 

iend, 

And gladly join to celebrate their fame.'* 

_Edwards might well have taken pride in 
his successes at home as a_ landscape 
gardener. From the description of the 
setting in which the rotunda stood, it may 
be assumed that he followed the “ natural ” 
plan then coming into fashion. The up- 
rooting of an old orchard in 1947 and the 
transplanting from his nursery of some four 
hundred trees and shrubs to form a natural 
grove were his most ambitious attempts to 
follow the dictates of William Kent and of 
“Capability” Brown. The irregular grass 
plot near the house Edwards filled “ with 
such flowers as [were] the produce of the 
Country intermixed.” That this plan was 
successful is obvious from the tone of a 
letter Edwards wrote in 1749, two years after 
the first three were set out: 

I have made the Old Orchard a charming 

scene, each side of the Alley leading to 

the Temple is crouded with Spring 
flowers, in the little lawn before it I have 
used a peculiar sort of agriculture, I set 

up a mark at every Thistle or ill weed I 

could find in it, and made my gardener 

root them out and plant a Cowslip or a 

Primrose in their room, and ordered him 

not to mow the grass till the flowers are 

quite out of bloom." 
Among the other flowers to make incense 
for the rustic temples were jasmines and 
honeysuckles, roses and _ violets, and 
Edwards’ favourite, lilies of the valley. 

Mr. J. D. C. Kellock, who purchased 
Terrick House in 1945, reports that no traces 
remain of either the gardens or the’ rustic 
buildings Edwards so lovingly attended. 
Gone too, it would seem, are the sketches 
of the grounds made by Joseph Paice’ in 
1751 at his uncle’s request. Edwards sent 
the drawings to Samuel Richardson. How 
they were disposed of later is not known."* 

* “Sonnet XXV,” Canons, 7th ed. (1758), p. 305. 
The other is ‘**‘ Sonnet XXI: For the Root-House 
at Wrest ’’ (p. 301). 

** Bodleian MS. 1011, p. 133. 

*® Paice was twenty-three when he made the draw- 
ings. Later he was to become a director of the 
South Sea Company where he made the acquain- 
tance of Charles Lamb and by so doing became the 
subject of Lamb’s essay, ‘‘ Modern Gallantry ” (see 
N. & QO. CXCVIII [1953], 480-490). 

** The possibility that the drawings survive in the 
collections of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 


Forster MSS. 48E6, 1, has been explored un- 
successfully. 
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Until such pictorial evidence is found, the 
verbal descriptions from his letters remain 
the sole memorials of the hours Edwards 
spent in toilsome pleasure—unless the Lords 
of Hardwicke or the Prime Ministers of 
England kick up an occasional sheep’s 
trotter as they stroll through their gardens 
at Wrest of Chequers. 


VEDDER M. GILBERT. 
Montana State University. 


FURTHER ATTACKS ON THE 
‘CRITICAL REVIEW’ 


ECENTLY I noted some additions and 
corrections to the attacks on the 
Critical Review listed by Claude E. Jones in 
his Smollett Studies... For the 1756-1763 
period, the years during which Smollett was 
editor of the Critical, further items may now 
be included.” 

1. Archibald Bower, The Second Part of 
Mr. Bower's Answer to a_ Scurrilous 
Pamphlet, 1757. [III, 150; 190-192] 

2. Brown’s An Estimate of the Manners 
and Principles of the Times, 1757. [III, 346] 

3. John Kennedy, Examination of Mr. 
Ferguson's Remarks on Mr. Kennedy’s 
System of Astronomical Chronology in the 
Critical Review, May, 1763. [XVI, 339-352] 

4. R. Lovett, The Reviewers Reviewed, 
1760. [Monthly Review, XXII, 340] 

5. A Seaman [pseud.] in London Chron- 
icle, January 13-16, 1759, V, 50. Deals with 
review of The Conduct and Treatment of 
John Crookshanks, Esq. in Critical Review, 
VI, 517-518. 

6. W. Weston, The Safety and Perpetuity 
of the British State under the Influence of 


Political and Religious Zeal, 1759. [VII, 
430] 

7. Dr. Wilson’s Remarks upon some 
Passages of the Critical Review, for 


October 1761. Art V. [XIII, 274-284] 

8. The date given by Prof. Jones for A 
Nosegay and a Simile for the Reviewers; a 
Lyric Epistle should be changed from 1763 
to 1760. [Monthly Review, XXIII, 86] 

9. My identification of John Douglas, 
Surgeon, as author of A Letter to the Author 
of the Critical Review, London, 1757, is 

* My article, concerned with the 1756-1763 period, 


appeared in the Periodical Post Boy, June. 1955, 
pp. 6-7. Prof. Jones’s list, in Smollett Studies 


(California, 1942), pp. 107-110, covers 1756-1771. 
* Bracketed references without titles indicate the 
Critical Review. 
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strengthened by his connections with the 
Monthly Review. He was the author of A 
Treatise on the Hydrocele. 


ROBERT DONALD SPECTOR. 


THE TESTAMENT DATIVE 
OF ROBERT BLAIR 


WE know so little about the author of 
The Grave that any new facts are 
bound to enlarge our knowledge consider- 
ably. The following testament dative pro- 
vides such facts about Blair as a money- 
lender, gentleman farmer, and amateur of 
science, and gives an inventory of the books 
in his library at the manse in Athelstaneford, 
East Lothian. Its existence implies that 
Blair did not make a will. I have trans- 
scribed the whole of the testament from a 
photograph of the original manuscript, 
Commissariot of Edinburgh, Register of 
Testaments, Vol. 110, 19 June 1746, now 
in the General Register House, Edinburgh. 
I have made no changes. 
Mr. Robert Blair The Testament Dative 
19 June 1746 and Inventary of the 
Goods gear Debts and Sums of money per- 
taining belonging and addebted to Umale. 
Mr. Robert Blair Minister of the Gospell at 
Athelstonfoord the time of his decease who 
deceased there upon the Fourth day of 
February MvijC and fourty six years Faith- 
fully Made and given up by Mr. Archibald 
Blair Minister of the Gospell at Garval 
Tutor in Law to and in name and behalf of 
David, William, Francis, Robert, Archd. and 
Ann Blairs Lawfull Children to the said 
defunct procreated betwixt him and Mistress 
Isabella Law his Spouse Lawful daughter 
to Mr. William Law of Elvingstoun Whilk 
David, William, Francis, Robert, Archibald 
and Ann Blairs are only Exers Dative qua 
nearest in kin Decerned to the said 
Umale. Mr. Robt. Blair their Father and 
that by Decreet of the Commissaries of 
Edinbr. as the samen of date the Seventh 
day of May MviiC and Fourty six years in 
itself at more lenth proports. 
In the First the said Umgle. Mr. Robert 
Blair had pertaining (and addebted) and 
belonging to him the time of his decease 
foresd. the Goods and gear following of the 
avails and prices after mentioned To witt 
a Black horse at three pound Item a white 
horse Fifteen shillings Item a young Quey 
one pound Seventeen shillings Item three 
Stacks of Pease containing four Bolls valued 
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at the highest fiars of East Lothian being 
eleven shillings and two pence % Boll is 
Two pound four shillings and eight pence 
Item a Stack of Bear Containing four and a 
half Bolls at the highest Fiars of East 
Lothian being twelve shillings % Boll is Two 
pound Fourteen shillings Item five Sacks 
and Cannvas Four shillings Item two 
Riddels and one Seive eight pence Item the 
Barn raik two pence Item the defuncts own 
Sadle and Bridle ten shillings and Six pence 
Item his Servant Mans Ditto two Shillings 
Item Sixty Stone weight of hay at Four 
pence half penny % Stone is one pound 
two shillings and Six pence Item a Hack 
and mainger two shillings and Six pence 
Item Cairts wheels and Cairts Graith Fifteen 
shillings Item two Corn forks and one graip 
and Scraper two shillings Item the Garden 
Spade one shilling and Six pence Item the 
hurrell Barrow Raik How and padle five 
shillings Item eight Ews at six shillings % 
piece is Two pound Eight shills. Item two 
Hogs at Four shillings % piece is eight 
shillings, and which goods before specified 
were so valued by John Sherriff Tenant in 
Clackmae and John White Tenant in East 
Garletoun conform to their signed Estima- 
tion thereof dated the Sixth of March 
MvijC and fourty six years Item the 
defuncts Watch at Four pound Follows his 
Books Mr. Pools Critics in Five Volumes 
one pound ten shillings Item smallriges 
Sermons eight shillings Item Doctor Barts 
works ten shillings Item Doctor Stelinglects 
Sermons eight shillings Item Lambourghs 
Theologica Thuna Eight shillings Item 
Teursons explication of the Churches 
Catechism and Creed part one shilling Item 
Whitby on the new Testament one pound 
ten shillings Item Bishop Burnet on the 
thirty nine Articles five shillings Item the 
history of the Union Six pence Item Greens 
Cosmolgra Sacra Five shillings Item Henrys 
Four volumes on the Old Testament Two 
pound Item Bishop Haleys Collections of 
Traitises one shilling Item Boss’s Septugent 
twelve shillings Item Cottons Concordance 
one shilling Item Clarks Survey of the 
Bible one shilling Item Tillitsons one 
Volume ten shillings Item Pickles Theologia 
three Volumes one Pound, Item Hutchison 
on the Gospell of John Six pence Item 
Clark on the New testament six pence Item 
Bays Considerations upon Experimental 
Philosophy one shilling Item Gilpens 


Temptations One shilling & Eight pence 
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Item Gregory on Fosells one shilling and 
Six pence Item predaux Connections two 
Vols five shillings Item Chillingworths 
Religion of Protestants quarto one shill and 
Sixpence, Item Rays Wisdom of God in 
the work of Creation two shillings Item 
Barclays Dialogues one shilling Item 
Chalons abrige de la Morale et Le brute 
Theodice one shilling Item Ditton on the 
Reasurection two shills. Item Norris on 
Christian prudence and Tyrrells Law of 
Nature one shilling & Sixpence Item Cellars 
essays and Elys Sermons two shillings Item 
Mantons Sermons a quarto Fourpence 
Item Hows living temple two vols one 
shilling and eight pence. Item Hewits 
weakness of Humane understanding Six 
pence Item Clark on the atributes two 
shillings and Six pence Item Shakspears 
works—8 vols: Eight shillings Item a 
Volum of Pamphlets one shilling and eight 
pence Item Millers Gairdners Dictionary 
three Volums seven shillings and Six pence 
Item Mortimers Husbandry two Vols. Four 
shillings Item allans alarm and Ranews 
Meditations sixpence _ Item Henry on 
Prayer Six pence Item Drydens Virgil three 
vols: Four shills. Item Dunlops Confesion 
Volfirst two shillings Item Drydens plays 
Six vols eight shillings Item Virgil and 
Horace small print one shilling and eight 
pence Item Dodwells defence fourpence, 
Item Doctor Scots discourses one shilling 
Item Bennets Memorial one shilling Item 
Sharps divine Comforts six pence Item 
Josephus three Vols ten shillings Item 
Moyles Works two shillings Item Fleemings 
rise and fall of Popery one shilling Item 
Lock on Government one shilling Item 
Woodwards Natural History one shilling 
Item Dodwells Letters one shilling Item the 
natural History of Polipce three shillings 
Item Dotham Phisco Theologia three shills. 
and Six pence Item the microscope made 
Easy by Henry Baker three shillings Item 
youngs Sermons two Volums five shillings 
Item aristotles Poetry by Gulston Translated 
one shilling Item Hales answers to the 
Commitie of the Lower house one one 
shilling and six pence Item abby Flourys 
discourses on the Eclesiasticks History six 
pence Item Traps Popery truely stated Six 
pence Item Hows Self dedication four 
pence Item the Life of Robert Bruce by 
Harvie one shilling Item Rays Physicks 
Theological discourses two shillings Item 
Percies Vindication of the Decenters two 
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shillings Item Norries on the Beautitude 
ten shillings Item WHeadlys preservative 
against the nonjurors one shilling and Six 
pence Item Coliers Thiverus antonius one 
shilling Item tale of the Tub one shillg. 
Item Curse Causelessly pearce six pence 
Item Torringtons devotions six pence Item 
the life of God in the Soul of Man and 
Shefields discourses one shilling Item 
Spectators eight Vols ten shillings Item 
paradice lost one shilling and Six pence 
Item Woodwards warning Six pence, Item 
Letters to a Deist two pence Item foord’s 
Sermons Sixpence Item Cudworth on the 
Sacrament fourpence Item Sherlock on 
Death one Shilling Item Norries Misellanys 
one shilling Item Herberts Temple, Ever- 
monts Missellanys and Nicholls Essays one 
shilling Item Combray Existance of God 
ten pence Item Feltons Disertation on 
Reading against Clasicks Six pence Item 
some small Books and Pamphlets of smal 
Value five shillings, Item a large Micros- 
cope Two pound two shillings Item a 
Smaller one one pound Item a Camaera 
obscura twelve shillings, and which Books 
were so valued by Mr. John Barclay 
Minister of the Gospell at Norham and 
Mr. George Murray Minister of the Gospell 
at North Berwick % their signed Estimation 
of the samen and dated Sixth March MvijC 
& Fourty six years foresaid. All Ster. 
Money Extending the Values of the Goods 
and Gear before writen. To the Sum of 
Fourty four pound one Shilling and two 
pence money foresaid and in Scots money 
to Five hundred and twenty eight pound 


MacMurray College, Illinois. 


(To be continued) 


DR. JOHNSON’S © “© 


N Prayers and Meditations Johnson, when 
recording his Easter Sunday devotions, 
on three occasions uses the Greek letter 9 
[1776] p.m. in the pew I read my prayer 
and commended my friends, and those 
that 6 this year. [1779] At the altar I 
commended my 8. ®.... [1781] I com- 
Sune by 9 friends as I have formerly 
one. 


It was usually held that by © © Johnson 


*Johnsonian Miscellanies, ed. G. Birkbeck Hill, 
1897, i. 76, 89, 98. 
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meant his dead friends; but, while the ® 
presented little difficulty (it clearly stood for 
¢irot, friends), the © remained unexplained 
until Dr. Henry Jackson, in a letter to the 
Atheneum, 18 June 1887, put forward an 
explanation which appears to be generally 
accepted.” Jackson quotes Galen to show 
that Greek physicians used 9 in their case- 
books to signify @dvatos, death. Then, 
following Forcellini, the lexicographer, he 
quotes a passage from Rufinus showing that 
‘in the muster-roll of the Roman army the 
letter ¢ was affixed to the names of soldiers 
who were dead’; Forcellini also states that 
© is used in this sense in some inscriptions. 
‘Thus, Jackson continues, ‘with the 
Romans, as well as with the Greeks, 9 was 
a symbol, meaning “dead,” or “died,” or 
“is dead,” and as such Johnson, I think, 
used it.” He adds further: ‘ Finally, John- 
son may have learnt the symbol from 
Casaubon’s note on Persius, iv. 13, ““ Nigrum 
vitio praefigere theta,’ where the passage 
from Rufinus is quoted.’ 

This use of © also occurs in a work by an 
important sixteenth-century scholar, the 
Hercules Prodicius of Stephanus Vinandus 
Pighius. The book is a life of a young 
German prince, Charles Frederick, son of 
William V, duke of Cleves and Jiilich. It is 
an exemplary biography, in the sense that it 
provides a model for noble youths to 
imitate; it apparently made its mark as, 
besides the original edition of 1587, there 
was a second edition in 1609.* The prince, 
who died at Rome in 1575 in his twentieth 
year, set out on his travels in 1571. In the 
course of a discussion of the advisability of 
his going abroad, Pighius lists the perils con- 
fronting all young travellers, included dis- 
eases and premature death among strangers, 
and continues : 


Quam triste, ac miserum _infelicibus 
parentibus, si charus, exoptatusque filius 
post longam absentiam, maximosque 
sumptus factos, tandem in_ epistolio 


* The letter is reprinted by Birkbeck Hill, John- 
sonian Miscellanies, i. 89 n. I follow his reprint 
and have not looked up the original. 

*The most recent account of Pighius is by Pro- 
fessor J. H. Jongkees, in Mededelingen van het 
Nederlands Historisch Instituut te Rome, 3rd ser., 
viii (1954), 120-85; there are older articles in the 
Biographie nationale de Belgique, the Allgemeine 
deutsche Biographie, and other biographical diction- 
aries. For the importance of the Hercules for F. 
Schott’s Itinerario d'Italia see The Library, 4th 
ser., xxiii (1943), 60-1. 
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funesto dumtaxat nomine tenus, nigro 9 
prefixo redeat, suspiria, lachrymas et 
planctus adferens? 

. To the 9 Pighius attaches a note: 


9 apud veteres in tabulis publicis ac 

epitaphiis mortuorum, sicut V. litera 

vivorum nominibus preponi solet: qudd 
ambo sint prime in dictionibus Viuus, et 

@avato¢. Hinc Cicero pro Milone @ 

literam tristem vocat: Martialis morti- 

ferum signum: Persius nigrum theta. 

Quapropter in Grecorum item iudiciis 

olim damnationis, et poene capitalis erat 

nota.* 

The passage in the ‘Pro Milone’ to which 
Pighius refers is apparently that in which 
Cicero speaks of ‘tam hanc salutarem in 
iudicando litteram quam illam tristem’.‘ 
The symbol ® does not occur and the ‘ littera 
tristis’ is usually explained as C for 
condemno. The reference to Martial is to 
Epigrammaton VII. xxxvii. 

The explanation of the symbol © as the 
first letter of @ivaros goes back, as Jackson 
points out, to Galen. It also occurs in the 
Etymologiae of St. Isidore of Seville, a book 
printed several times in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Isidore states that the 
letter signifies death, and gives the reason; 
while he mentions its use in judgements he 
quotes a line in which it appears to be used 
with no idea beyond that of death: 

O multum ante alias infelix littera theta.° 
Ausonius uses the symbol in his epigram ‘Ad 
Eunum ligurritorem paedagogum’.’ J. J. 
Scaliger, in his commentary, Ausonianarum 
lectionum libri duo, 1574, describes the 9 
as the ‘litera condemnatoria’, as being the 
first letter of @avatoc. He then quotes 
Martial, and then concludes his note: 


Quin et in castris militem ex cohorte morte 
dispunctum hee nota significabat, ut 
videmus in veteribus inscriptionibus.° 


This last passage is related to a passage by 


“Ed. 1587, p. 132 (ed. 1609, p. 78). 

* Ch. vi, 315. Quoted from Teubner edition. 

* Bk. I, ch. 3; quoted from edition by W. M. 
Lindsay [1911]. 

* Opuscula, ed. R. Peiper, 1886 (Teubner), p. 344. 
(no. 87; older enumeration, no. 128). 

*P. 144. This book was followed in 1575 by the 
first edition of Scaliger’s text of Ausonius, both 
published by A. Gryphius at Lyons in the same 
format. Pighius knew Ausonius (he quotes a 
passage, p. 317); I have not tried to find out 
whether he knew Scaliger’s edition or notes. 
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Alexander ab Alexandro in his Geniales dies. 
He is discussing the use of symbols of this 
class and mentions the judicial use of the 0; 
a little later he says: 


Non nulli in nomenclatura militum per. 
T. superstites. per 6, defunctos milites in 
acie Tribunos annotare, prodiderunt.® 


I have not tried to discover when Theta, 
as a Latin word, first appears in the diction- 
aries. It occurs in that by Adam Littleton, 
which was in common use during Johnson’s 
early life. Littleton gives its connexion with 
@avatos ; apart from its use as the name 
of the Greek letter, he restricts significance 
to the judicial use.’® Its significance is simi- 
larly restricted by Dryden in a note to his 
translation of the fourth satire of Persius. 


The significance of the 8, symbol or word, 
could present no difficulty to Johnson. The 
element which he and Pighius have in 
common in their use of it is the absence of 
any idea of judgement or condemnation. 
Johnson apparently nowhere mentions 
Pighius, and there is nothing to show that he 
ever saw the Hercules; on the other hand it 
is not a very rare book. Johnson may well 
have worked out this use of the © for him- 
self; the interest of the passage from 
Pighius is not that it may have been John- 
son’s source for it, but that it provides an 
illustration of it. E. S. DE BEER. 


* Bk. III, ch. 5; here quoted from first ed., 1522, 
f. [xciii] v; in ed. 1673, i. 573-4 (I am indebted to 
an editorial note here for the references to St. 
Isidore and Scaliger). Alexandro does not give the 
connexion with @dvuros. 


‘© T have used the 1703 edition. 


MARY COLERIDGE AND ADOLF 
RIBBING 


NE of the group of conspirators at the 
masquerade ball on March 16, 1792, 
when Gustaf III was shot by Captain 
Ankarstrém, was the twenty-seven year old 
gifted Count Adolf Ludvig Ribbing, who 
was most important in this final plan to 
assassinate the King. Earlier it had been 
felt that it would be better to kidnap him 
and keep him hidden until the desired 
changes would be made in the country. 
Ribbing, who had earlier been a faithful 
servant of the King, turned against him, it 
is believed, largely because he felt that 
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Gustaf III’s actions led to his loss of his 
beloved, Charlotte De Geer.’ 

Ribbing has received little attention in 
Sweden—there are a couple of articles on 
him, some history books on the period men- 
tion him, while he also appears slightly in 
the nineteenth-century Swedish novelist Carl 
Jonas Love Almquist’s “ Drottningens Juvels- 
mycke ”. Strangely enough, however, he was 
the main figure in a novel by Mary Coleridge 
which was entitled “The King With Two 
Faces”, published in October, 1897, in 
London. Two and a half months later the 
book had run into several editions and she 
had received £900 in royalties. During the 
month of January, 1898, something occurred 
that was much more surprising. According 
to an account of the incident by Sir Henry 
Newbolt which he related in his auto- 
biography “ My World as in My time”, the 
Swedish Minister in London, Count Carl 
Lewenhaupt, had expressed a wish to meet 
Mary Coleridge. The meeting took place 
shortly afterwards and after Lewenhaupt 
had spoken to her about the book in general, 
Newbolt—who was at the meeting and was 
a close friend of Mary—says that “he 
presently contrived to secure a more private 
conversation with her. He then asked her 
by whom she had been informed of an 
important fact in the story—the betrayal of 
Adolf Ribbing by his intimate friend, for 
the sake of the reward which had been 
placed upon his head. This most im- 
probable but perfectly true incident had 
hitherto been kept hidden in the darkest 
cupboard of the informer’s family, and his 
great-nephew was now asking how the secret 
had been at last discovered.” 

Newbolt continues: “It was easy for 
Mary to answer, but more difficult for her 
to explain. She admitted that the incident 
was improbable, inconsistent with the 
character of Ribbing’s friend, and not 
necessary to the story: but she had written 
it so because it came into her mind as a 
piece of positive knowledge on the same 
footing as the recorded historical details of 


Ernst Wallis, ‘‘ Konungamérdaren grefve Adolf 
Ribbing,” wy Illustrerad Tidning (Stockholm, 
1891), XXVI , Dp. 55, 63. cf. Elof Tegner, ‘* Ur 


Adolf Ludvig Ribbings papper,’ Historisk Tidskrift 
(Stockholm, 1892), XII, p. 
Stavenow, ef. al., 
1925), X, p. 221. 

*Henry Newbolt, My World as in My Time 
(London, 1932), p. 183. 


54. cf. Hildebrand 
Sveriges historia (Stockholm, 
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the story: she could not see it otherwise.”* 

According to Mary Coleridge’s novel 
account of the happenings, a large sum of 
money was offered in reward for informa- 
tion leading to the arrest of the assassin of 
Gustaf III. Jacob de la Gardie (Mary 
Coleridge used the French Jacques) was in 
debt and was unable to pay, therefore he 
was facing possible exposure. On meeting 
Ribbing he described his predicament. 
Ribbing, who was wealthy, said he was not 
in a position to lend him the money as he 
would lose his riches that day as he was one 
of the group that had planned the assassina- 
tion of the King. Therefore, he suggested 
to de la Gardie that he should inform the 
authorities of this fact (as they would in any 
case find out soon), collect the reward, and 
thereby be able to pay the debi. After 
much hesitation de la Gardie took the sug- 
gestion.* The question of the betrayal of 
Ribbing, however, is still uncertain and it 
is impossible to estimate the validity of Mary 
Coleridge’s theory. The Swedish Minister 
Lewenhaupt was a distant relative of Jacob 
de la Gardie and it is possible he had 
received the information as a result of this 
connection.*® 

Mary Coleridge’s novel is based on the 
romanticized history of the period written 
by Nisbet Bain entitled “ Gustavus III and 
His Contemporaries” published in 1894.° 
This was not a sufficiently great source of 
inspiration for her to complete the novel 
and it was not until a little later when she 
came across a few pages relating the story 
of Ribbing in the elder Dumas’ “ Mes 


* Thid., p. 183. 

“M. E. Coleridge, The King With Two Faces 
(London & New York, 1898), pp. 398-400. 

5 Adam Lewenhaupt, ‘“‘ Lewenhaupt” & “de la 
Gardie,” Stamtaflor, Stockholm, 1908), 65 pp., 26 
pp. cf. Svenska Adelns Attartavlor, utg. av Gustaf 
Elgenstierna (Stockholm, 1926), II, pp. 225-234. 
cf. Svenska Adelns Attartavlor, utg. av Gustaf 
Elgenstierna (Stockholm, 1928), IV, pp. 600-629. 
Carl Lewenhaupt and Jacob de la Gardie were 
related through the marriage of Gustaf Adolf 
Lewenhaupt and Christina Catharina de la Gardie 
on March 21, 1648. Further blood connection also 
existed as there had been a great deal of inter- 
marrying between the Swedish nobility. Count 
Claes Lewenhaupt was very radical and friendly 
with some members of the group that arranged the 
assassination of the King. Lolo Krusius-Ahren- 
berg, TyrannmGérdaren C. F. Ehrensvdrd (Helsing- 
fors, 1947) pp. 146-147. 

*M E. Coleridge, op. cit. note after the table 
of contents reads: “The writer owes much to 
Mr. Nisbet Bain’s most interesting work, Gustav 
III. and his Contemporaries. 
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Mémoires” that she was able to finish the 
book.’ 

Dumas had known Adolf Ribbing and 
apparently was quite a good friend of his 
son, Adolfe de Leuven. After Ribbing’s 
banishment from Sweden in 1792 he 
assumed his mother’s maiden name, which 
was Lowen, and changed the spelling 
slightly. Adolf de Leuven wrote dramas, 
vaudevilles and operetta texts, about thirty 
of which have been shown in Sweden, to- 
gether with Dumas and Scribe among 
others.* According to Dumas, Ribbing was 
freed from the guillotine because a man who 
said he was a disciple of Swedenborg went 
to the Duke of Sédermanland—later 
Charles XIII. This man claimed that the 
Master had come to him and said that 
Ribbing was innocent and for every hair 
that should fall from Ribbing’s head the 
life of the future King would be shortened 
by a day.® The rest of Dumas’ account is 
equally incorrect and imaginative. 

The central theme of “The King With 
Two Faces” surrounds the love of Ribbing 
for Charlotte de Geer, who married H. H. 
von Essen while the young Ribbing was on 
a longer mission to France in the service of 
the King. When Ribbing returned from 
Paris, he found that his beloved Charlotte 
de Geer was married to von Essen and he 
believed that the King was partner to this 
trick that had been played on him, and it is 
felt that this was ati important reason if 
not the most important one in turning him 
against the Crown. 

Though Mary Coleridge’s novel is full of 
historical inaccuracies, she presented an 
interesting picture of developments prior to 
the masquerade. Maybe she also stumbled 
on a historical truth though she was not 


aware of it. FREDERIC FLEISHER. 
Stockholm. 


’ The Collected Poems of Mary Coleridge, edited 
with an introduction by Theresa Whistler (London, 


1954), p. 57. 
1950), XVII, 





* Svensk Uppslagsbok (Malmé, 
column 1249. cf. Alexandre Dumas, Mes Memoires 
(Paris, 1863-1870), I-X. Adolfe de Leuven is men- 
tioned in numerous places, while large sections are 
devoted to him in vol. II & III 


*Alexandre Dumas, Mes Memoire (Paris, 1865), 
0. 


WHAT HAPPENED AT TANYRALLT 


CCORDING to Harriet there were two 
separate attacks on Shelley on the night 
of 26 February, 1813, the first at “ about 
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eleven o'clock” and the second five hours 
later. The first took place in a “little room 
which is called an office.” From his bed- 
room Shelley heard a noise “from one of 
the parlours,” and went downstairs and 
through the billiard room into this “ office” 
where, after a struggle, the intruder escaped 
“through a glass window which opens on 
the shrubbery.” Alterations have occurred 
in Tanyrallt since Shelley’s day and the 
“little room which is called an office ” is no 
longer in existence. But there is evidence 
that it once existed, in front of the billiard 
room (now the morning room), and certainly 
the shrubbery is still there, a few yards 
from the front of the house.’ The intruder 
could easily have nipped into the shrubbery 
from the “office,” so there is nothing 
incredible in this part of Harriet’s tale. 

After this alarum at 11 o’clock the whole 
family, servants as well, gathered in what 
Harriet calls the “ parlour” and which is 
obviously the present drawing-room, behind 
the billiard room, and with its glass windows 
opening on the terraces and the lawn. 
Shelley, according to Harriet, happened to 
be alone in this room at about 4 a.m. when 
a pistol was thrust through the window, a 
shot was fired and the poet’s nightgown 
was pierced. Again the assassin escaped. 
According to Peacock, who visited Trema- 
doc during the following summer, persons 
who examined the premises of Tanyrallt 
on the morning after the alleged attack 
found a trampled spot on the wet grass of 
the lawn and footmarks between this beaten 
spot and the drawing-room window. Also, 
the “impression of the ball on the wainscot 
showed that the pistol had been fired to- 
wards the window and not from it.” 

These latter circumstances were accepted 
by Peacock as conclusive proof that no 
attempt on Shelley had been made. This 
view he communicated to Hogg, who in- 
corporated it in his ‘Life of Shelley.’ Nor 
were Peacock and Hogg the only ones who 
apparently treated the Shelleys’ story with 
deep scepticism. The county newspaper, 
the North Wales Gazette, always at this 
troublous time particularly sensitive to 
attacks on life and property, makes no 
mention of the affair. The attorney-general 
for the county, D. Ellis Nanney, with whom 
the Shelleys took refuge after the alleged 
attack, though a J.P., seems not to have 


1For this information I am indebted to the 
present occupier at Tanyrallt. 
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exerted himself to trace the perpetrators of 
the “assassination.” Mr. John Williams, 
Madocks’s agent at Tremadoc, also shared 
the general scepticism. According to the 
testimony of his widow, given many years 
later in 1860, Williams believed no attack 
had been made and that it was all the 
product of Shelley’s “ heated imagination.” 


Nevertheless, belief in Harriet’s story has 
persisted. Dowden believed some sort of 
attack had actually been made, and in the 
early years of the present century writers 
in ‘The Century Magazine’ and ‘The 
Nineteenth Century’ claimed that the 
“assassin” was a local character called 
Robin Pant Ifan who had confessed that he 
staged the incident in order to frighten 
Shelley away from Tremadoc in retaliation 
for Shelley’s having shot some diseased 
sheep. This solution seemed to be washed 
out, however, when Shelley’s American 
biographer, Newman White, showed that 
Robin could have been only three years old 
at the time of the alleged assault! Until 
some conclusive piece of new evidence 
appears the matter is likely to remain in 
uncertainty. At the same time, it may be 
helpful to draw attention to some hitherto 
unnoted aspects of the affair which, 
cumulatively, may incline the unprejudiced 
reader to believe that there is more in 
Harriet’s story than the sceptics have been 
prepared to admit. Let me tabulate these 
curious facts. 


1. Harriet refers to two attacks, the first 
at 11 p.m. and the second at 4 a.m. Yet 
every other account of the affair makes 
reference to only the second of these events. 
Peacock (followed by Hogg), and Williams 
(according to the testimony of his wife), 
concern themselves only with the events in 
the drawing-room in the early hours of the 
morning—the shots, the smashing of the 
drawing-room window, the footmarks on the 
lawn. Neither refers to the earlier assault 
in the “ office.” Neither they, nor it seems 
anyone else since their time, has considered 
that, even if the second episode was the 
product of “heated imagination,” the first 
episode may have been genuine and may 
very well, in fact, have been the cause of the 
heated imagination! But more of this later. 


2. The testimony of Mrs. Williams in 
1860 introduced an entirely new ghost- 
element into the story, an aspect of it which 
up to then neither Peacock, Hogg nor any- 
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one else had ever mentioned. This is what 
she said : 

My husband has often talked to me about 

Shelley’s ghost, as it used, at the time I 

married in 1820, to be the topic of conver- 

sation among strangers who used to visit 
the place... . Mr. Williams was sent for 

(i.e. the morning after the attacks) and 

found Mr. Shelley in a sad state of distress 

and excitement; he had fancied he saw a 

man’s face on the drawing-room window; 

he took his pistol and shot the glass to 
pieces, and then bounced out on the grass, 
and there he saw leaning against a tree 
the ghost or, as he said, the devil; and to 
show Mr. Williams what he had seen, he 
took his pen and ink and sketched the 
figure on the screen, where it is at this 
moment, showing plainly that his mind 
was astray. 
This is the story which, at least by 1820, 
Williams had put about. But was it really 
a part of the original story told by Shelley 
to Williams on the morning of 27 February, 
or was it a later elaboration or embroidering 
of the tale? The latter is more likely. Note 
the following (1) Peacock seemed to have 
been entirely ignorant of this ghost or devil 
aspect of the story; if he had heard about it 
in 1813 when he visited Tremadoc would he 
not have mentioned it in his essay on Shelley, 
especially to bolster up his stated belief that 
the Tanyrallt story was the product of a half- 
demented mind? (2) If Hogg had heard 
of it would it not have been just the kind 
of thing he would have made fleering capital 
of, in his biography? (3) In the account of 
the Tanyrallt events which Medwin said he 
had from Madocks there is no reference to 
ghost or devil. Does it not seem that this 
aspect of the event was put abroad with 
the specific purpose of suggesting that 
Shelley’s mind was “ astray "’? 

3. Whatever his later views may have 
been, W. A. Madocks himself believed at 
this time (1813) that a “ contemptible trick ” 
had been played on Shelley to drive him 
away from Tremadoc because of his 
“liberal opinions,” and that the perpetrators 
ran the risk of transportation.” 

When these pieces of evidence are con- 
sidered they seem to me to be consistent 
with the following view of what really 
happened: The first incident, that at 11 p.m., 


? Caernarvon County Archives. Madocks Letters. 


No. 332 
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was genuine and Shelley did actually 
struggle in the “office” with an intruder 
who, after uttering fantastic threats, escaped 
into the shrubbery a few yards away; 
this incident so disturbed Shelley who, 
it is certain, was already in a highly nervous 
state, that it produced the elaborate and half- 
demented play-acting in the drawing-room 
a few hours later; the identity of the assailant 
or practical joker was known to Williams 
and to local people generally, but as the 
“trick” might well be regarded (in 
Madocks’s words) as a _ “transportable 
offence” every effort was made to hush the 
matter up. It was sufficient that the young 
radical, Shelley, was leaving the district; 
why make further trouble for the local 
characters whose enterprise had speeded his 
departure! 

If this is the explanation of what happened 
at Tanyrallt, and it seems a more reasonable 
one than others that have been put forward, 
there remains the problem of the identity of 
the trickster. Harriet named the Hon. 
Robert Leeson as the perpetrator, but this 
seems unlikely. It is noteworthy that both 
Peacock and Hogg took precautions to dis- 
sociate the name of Leeson from the outrage. 
Both, in their works on Shelley, printed 
Harriet’s letter describing the attacks, but 
Hogg changed Leeson’s name to “ Luson” 
and Peacock deliberately omitted altogether 
the passage in which Leeson was named. 

My own view is that there may well be a 
solid basis of truth in the local tradition 
fathered (incorrectly) on Robin Pant Ifan, 
that the trick was played on Shelley because 
he had upset the sheep farmers. The farm 
of Pant Ifan was on the hills above Tany- 
rallt. Now it is interesting to note that 
there had been a long-standing dispute 
between the farmers on these uplands and 
men from other areas who, illegally accord- 
ing to the sitting tenants, brought their 
sheep at certain times of the year to pasture 
on these hills. A document which I found 
in the library of the University College of 
North Wales shows that a group of local 
farmers sought the opinion of the Solicitor- 
General of the county, D. Ellis Nanney, in 
1806, and he declared the practice illegal.* 
It seems to have continued, nevertheless, and 
was probably productive of bad feeling. 
Was sheep-maiming resorted to by the 
indignant local farmers (such things were 


* Porth-yr-Aur Collection (Bangor) No. 13728. 
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happening in other parts of the county) and 
did the humanitarian and egalitarian tenant 
of Tanyrallt make himself unpopular with 
the local men by interfering in the dispute, 
by word or deed or both? It is possible, 
and may account for the Robin Pant Ifan 
tradition. Friday was market day in 
Tremadoc and it is credible that a group of 
farmers climbing the steep path at the back 
of Tanyrallt, on their way home after a 
session in the Tremadoc Arms, seized the 
opportunity of a dark and stormy night to 
scare the mervy young radical. They 
certainly succeeded! yy MM. DowuzmNa. 


LETTERS TO SAMUEL ROGERS FROM 
TOM MOORE AND SYDNEY SMITH 


GAMUEL ROGERS, the centenary of 
whose death occurs this year, is better 
remembered for his friendships and 
hospitality than for his poetry. Although 
there were few in the literary world of his 
time whom he did not know, his closest 
associations were with the members of the 
Holland House circle, and it seems a fitting 
commemoration therefore to print two 
letters’ written to him by close friends. By 
his friendships a man is known. 
The first letter is from Tom Moore: 


Sloperton, Febr. 22nd 
1836. 


My dear Rogers—I find so many various 
little businesses have accumulated which 
require my presence in London that, not- 
withstanding the bitter recollection I have 
of the March winds in town last year, I can- 
not any longer put off the operation, and 
you are accordingly likely to see me at your 
door in a day or two. It is indeed warming 
to me, even in this weather, to think of so 
soon meeting you—for, only think, it is now 
a year—(a whole feather dropped from the 
[fast]? moulting wing of each—) since we 
last met. 
Trusting, my dear friend, that I shall find 
you as well as most heartily I wish you, I am 
Ever yours 
_Thomas Moore 


‘Hitherto unpublished, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain. I wish to thank Mr. R, Norris 
Williams, 2nd, and the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania for permission to publish these letters. 

2 This word was inserted above the line and then 
cancelled. 
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The second letter* is from Sydney Smith: 
Dear Rogers, 

health & respect to you—honor among 
men favor with Women Easy Rhimes—& 
literary Curiosities & whatever else you may 
wish for yourself— —the purport of this 
Letter is to say that if ever you have a mind 
to come & talk with Mrs. Sydney* and me— 
you will find us at home on Friday at five 
o’ Clock & with us a few members of the 
Church of England now about to fall 

I am sorry to hear of poor Luttrell,’ he 
has a place on his Leg they say very large, 
& very morbid, & he cannot be kept in— 
now that invitations are flying abroad 

ever yrs 
Sydney Smith 


Davip BONNELL GREEN. 
Bryn Mawr, Penn. 


* This letter is undated, and internal evidence does 
not help much. Almost any time from 1832 to 
1843 would be possible. Perhaps 1837 to 1838 
would be a good guess. 

* Née Catherine Amelia Pybus (d. 1852). 

‘For Henry Luttrell (18652-1851), society poet 
and wit, see DNB. I have been unable to find any 
reference to this particular illness of Luttrell. As 
is evident, he survived Smith by some six years. 


A “NEW” VERSION OF 
ARNOLD’S ESSAY ON WORDSWORTH 


THE late E. K. Brown in his Studies in the 

Text of Matthew Arnold's Prose Works 
demonstrates at length that it was often 
Arnold’s custom to revise his essays after 
their first appearance in print. One of the 
articles cited as illustrating the care with 
which Arnold revised his works is the influ- 
ential essay on Wordsworth. Brown points 
out that two distinct versions of it appeared 
in print. As a matter of fact, Arnold 
published, not two, but three versions. And 
all of them appeared within the remarkably 
short space of about four months. The 
existence of three versions published in rapid 
succession not only indicates the importance 
that Arnold attached to the essay, but also 
illustrates, even better than Brown supposed, 
Arnold’s extraordinary attention to subtle 
nuances of meaning. 

The essay was meant to introduce 
Arnold’s edition of selected Poems of 
Wordsworth for the Golden Treasury Series. 
The paper first came out separately, how- 


* (Paris, 1935), p. 119. 
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ever, as an article in the July 1879 issue of 
Macmillan’s Magazine. When the volume 
of selections was published the following 
September, the essay, in a revised version, 
served as Preface. So successful was the 
volume that two months later another 
“ printing” was called for. It is generally 
known that Arnold made some changes in 
his selections for this new “ printing,” and 
that subsequent printing saw more changes. 
In November he replaced the sonnets 
“Adieu Rydalian Laurels!” and “ They 
called Thee MERRY ENGLAND ” by two 
others, “ Mutability”’ and “Continued,” a 
second sonnet on King’s College Chapel. He 
also added “The Primrose of the Rock” 
and “A Poet’s Epitaph,” and made some 
other alterations, which included supplying 
a new text for two stanzas of the “ Beggars.” 

Brown and others assume that Arnold 
made no further changes in the Preface. 
Actually the November “ printing” con- 
tained a number of revisions, several of 
them substantial enough to cause the printers 
to reset whole paragraphs.’ It is this third 
version which is reprinted in Essays in 
Criticism, Second Series. Both the Septem- 
ber and November “ printings” are dated 
simply 1879. There is nothing on the title- 
page to indicate which is the first “ printing.” 
Both versions contain xxxi introductory 
pages, but the November “ printing” has 
325 additional pages as contrasted with 317 
for September.’ In comparing the article 
in Macmillan’s with the Preface, Brown un- 
fortunately mistook a copy of the Novem- 
ber version for the first edition, or else 
assumed that Arnold had made no further 


_7 An inexpensive American edition of the selec- 
tions, in sixty pages, was published by Harper and 
Brothers on October 24, 1879, as no. 12 in the 
Franklin Square Library. Like its English 
counterpart, it was frequently reprinted. All of the 
printings, or at least all of the early ones, follow 
the September version of the Preface. I have seen 
a copy of the so-called 9th American edition, dated 
1881, which still does not incorporate the revisions 
of November 1879. 

* Both editions of the standard bibliogranhy of 
Arnold give the collation incorrectly. Thomas 
Burnett Smart, The Bibliography of Matthew 
Arnold (London, 1892), pp. 39-40. mistakenly re- 

rts that the first printing has 325 pages and the 

ovember printing 331 pages. The revised biblio- 
graphy in The Works of Matthew Arnold, ed. de 
luxe, 15 vols. (London, 1903-4), XV, 376-377, 
corrects the pagination of the first edition to 317 
pages, but_is still in error about the November 
printing. These errors are probably what led Brown 
to mistake the copy that he was using, with 325 
pages, for the first printing. 
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revisions. As a result, several of the 
changes that Brown describes are not to be 
found in the first “ printing” of Arnold’s 
volume of selections. 

Although none of the changes in the 
November version of the Preface are major 
ones, they help to make the essay more 
accurate, more coherent, and more forceful. 
The following is an account of the 
differences between the September and the 
November versions : 

(1) Arnold corrected the date of Words- 
worth’s death from 1852 to 1850 (vi, 125).‘ 


(2) Instead of writing “ it is not much of 
an exaggeration to say that within one single 
decade . . . almost all his really first-rate 
work was produced,” he wrote, “it is no 
exaggeration to say that within one single 
decade . . . almost all his really first-rate 
work was produced ” (xii, 136. My italics). 
Arnold thus made the final version more 
forceful without altering his meaning, since 
he retained the important qualifying adverb 
“ almost.” 


(3) He changed the opening words of the 
paragraph in which he stresses “the great 
and ample body of powerful work which 
remains to him [Wordsworth], even after all 
his inferior work has been cleared away.” 
For the sake of greater unity Arnold omitted 
an irrelevant reference to his rearrangement 
of Wordsworth’s poems. Instead of saying 
“Naturally grouped and disengaged . . .” 
he simply said: “Disengaged from the 
quantity of inferior work which now 
obscures them, the best poems of Words- 
worth, I hear many people say, would 
indeed stand out in great beauty, but they 
would prove to be very few in number, 
scarcely more than half a dozen ” (xiii, 138). 


(4) For the sake of formal consistency, 
the following quotation from The Tempest, 
like other poetic quotations of equal or 
greater length, was separated from the body 
of the sentence in which it appeared in the 
essay : 

‘We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep,’ (xv, 143). 

(5) In the September version Arnold 
praises “ the extraordinary power with which 
Wordsworth feels . . . the joy offeredjus in 
the simple elementary affections and duties.” 
In November Arnold replaced “ele- 
precise word 


mentary” by the more 
“ primary ” (xxi, 153). 


\ 
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(6) In the first edition Arnold concedes 
Wordsworth’s inferiority to “ Dante, Shake- 
speare, Moliére, Milton, even Goethe.” In 
November Arnold omitted the word “ even,” 
thereby indicating that he had overcome his 
hesitancy about admitting Goethe’s claims 
to pre-eminence among the moderns (xxv, 
160). 

(7) In both versions Arnold points out 
that he does not claim that his volume 
includes all of Wordsworth’s interesting 
poems. The first version then continues: 
“But it contains, I think, everything, or 
nearly everything, which may best serve him 
with the majority of lovers of poetry, nothing 
which may disserve him.” In revising the 
essay, he prefaced this sentence by one in 
which he explains his reasons for failing to 
include, with one exception, portions of long 
poems. The final version reads: “ Except 
in the case of Margaret, a story composed 
separately from the rest of the Excursion, 
and which belongs to a different part of 
England, I have not ventured on detaching 
portions of poems, or on giving any piece 
otherwise than as Wordsworth himself gave 
it. But under the conditions imposed by 
this reserve, the volume contains, I 
think ...” (xxv, 161). 


S. O. A. ULLMANN. 
University of Minnesota. 





LORD NELSON: A Guide to Reading with 
a Note on Contemporary Portraits, by 
Oliver Warner. Crown 8vo., 32 pp. 
bound full cloth. Caravel Press. 6s. net. 


N the 150 years since the Battle of 
Trafalgar the literature concerning 
Nelson has grown to vast proportions. This 
is a brief guide to what is most worth read- 
ing and acquiring. There is a prefatory 
note by the author and commentaries on the 
books listed. A section on some of the con- 
temporary portraits of Lord Nelson is also 
included. We shall be glad to send the little 
book to the first applicant. 

The author is a member of the Society for 
Nautical Research, and was for some years 
in the Secretariat of the Admiralty. As a 
writer, he is best known for his vivid study 
Captain Marryat (1953). 
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Readers’ Queries 





THE DE HISPANIA OR D’ISPANIA 
FAMILY.—This family settled in 
Finchingfield, Essex, in 1086 and were there 
for some 250 years. Morant’s History of 
the County of Essex merely gives a bleak 
list of names. “ The Essex Review ” is little 
better. I am axious to find out what manner 
of people the early owners were. That they 
were of considerable importance is borne 
out by the fact that they owned two other 
houses known as Spain’s Hall in the County. 
I should be grateful for any other informa- 
tion that may be available of this family. 


J. A. D. STEVENSON. 


ROMWELL’S TROOPS IN SOUTH 
ENGLAND.—I want to find out 
details of the personnel and journeys of 
Cromwell’s troops in the southern part of 
England during the time when _ their 
pillaging of the churches took place. In 
particular, I want to know if it was the 
same troop of men who went to Winchester 
and S. Cross who also came on to Chiches- 
ter. At S. Cross we are told by the guide 
that the beautifully carved wood eagle 
lectern was spared complete destruction 
because the man deputed to destroy it was 
himself a carpenter and could not bring him- 
self to ruin such a work of art. Instead he 
cut the legs straight across in such a way 
that they could easily be put back almost 
unnoticeably. A similar old lectern here 
also has the legs cut across straight, and was 
later repaired, and I am interested to know 
if there may be a connection between the 
two episodes. If there was, then I would 
like to find out the details of the whole 
journey of that particular group of men, 
and the names of places visited, in order to 
see if other good results of the soldier- 
carpenter’s good intentions are to be found. 


E. A. MAYCOcK (REV.). 


GIEVING AND STRAINING.—I am 
endeavouring to trace the history 
of sieving and straining, At the British 
Museum I have discovered a basket work 
of papyrus fibre probably used for sieving 
grain about 2,000 B.c. and a bronze strainer; 
Roman Period after 30 B.c. 
I should be grateful to hear from any 
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reader who has any information particularly 
in connection with mechanical sieving or 


straining. W. J. Pizzey. 


OB.—There is a widespread belief that 
the London Waterbearers were com- 
monly referred to as Cobs in the 16th and 
17th centuries. I should be glad to hear of 
any contemporary source which would 
confirm this belief. My own findings lead 
me to the conclusion that this piece of slang 
originated in the 19th century from the 
footnotes of William Gifford. 

Gifford, in a note on Ben Jonson’s “ Every 
Man in his Humour” (Works of Ben Jon- 
son, Vol. i, p. 27) says: ‘Mr. Waldron 
observes that in a part of Black Friars called 
Broadway, there is an avenue still called 
Cob’s Court and not improbably from its 
having formerly been inhabited by water- 
bearers; to which class of people Jonson’s 
character of Cob seems to have given a sort 
of celebrity. Not to deprive any part of 
the City, however, of its due share of 
honour, it should be mentioned that “ Cob’s 
house stood by the Wall” at the bottom of 
Coleman Street.’ (Did Mr. Waldron ever 
publish such an observation? I have been 
unable to trace it.) 

A.'S. Foord in “Springs, Streams and 
Spas of London,” 1910, p. 273, repeats the 
assertion that water-bearers were commonly 
called Cobs, but adds in a footnote, “ The 
water-bearers resided chiefly in Cobb’s 
Court, Broadway, Blackfriars, and this is 
probably how they came to be called 
*Cobs.’” 

I have been unable to find any reference 
to water-bearers living in Cobb’s Court. In 
“London and its environs described,” 1761, 
the name of the Court is attributed to the 
ground landlord. G. C. BERRY. 


[There is nothing in O.E.D. or English 
Dialect Dictionary to suggest that “cob” 
means, or meant, a water-carrier.—ED.] 


BLACKWwoobs MAGAZINE.—In trying 

to establish the authorship of articles 
in Blackwood’s Magazine between 1817 and 
1826, I am particularly anxious to find out 
who wrote the following series : 

The Warder, November, 1819 to March, 
1821: VI, 208, to VIII, 689. George Croly 
wrote the last of the series, but he says that 
someone else had preceded him. 
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Voyages and Travels of Columbus 
Secundus, by “Tom Thumb,” from June, 
1821, to January, 1822: IX, 329, to XI, 30. 
Stylistically this series should be identifiable 
—lI have suspected Thomas Gillespie or even 
D. M. Moir—but I can find no definite 


ascription. ALAN L. STROUT. 
Texas. 


OBERTS.—I am anxious to discover 
whether Thomas Roberts (ca. 1749- 
ca.1794) and his brother, Thomas Sautelle 
Roberts (ca. 1760-1826), married and left 
descendants. The brothers, who were great- 
uncles of Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, have 
entries in the D.N.B. and in  Bryan’s 
Dictionary of Painters and Engravers; but 
there is no mention of either marrying. A 
Thomas Edward Roberts (later known as 
Thomas Edwin David Roberts), engraver 
and painter, born in 1821 or 1822, who 
married, as his first wife, at St. Pancras 
Church, 9 Nov. 1843, Elizabeth Welsh 
Couch, is described in the marriage certifi- 
cate as the son of Thomas Roberts, 
deceased. The descendants of Thomas 
Edward have a family tradition of kinship 
with the Field Marshal. Can any reader of 
N. & Q. say whether the Thomas Roberts, 
deceased before 1843, was a son of Thomas, 
or Thomas Sautelle Roberts? 


Davip G. WILLIAMSON. 


"TURNBULL & FORBES (SOLICI- 

TORS?).—I shall be very grateful for 
any information relating to Messrs. Turn- 
bull and Forbes, who are mentioned in a 
letter of 1800 as agents in London of the 
French writer. I wish particularly to know 
if they are represented by any firm today. 


C. L. Berry. 


ARK OATES.—In some reminiscences 
written some 120 years ago, a writer 
refers (under date, apparently, of 1799) to 
one Mark Oates whose _ conspicuous 
gallantry at a very early age was specially 
rewarded by Admiral Sir William Sidney 
Smith. The incident must have happened 
near the Dardanelles. The youth, with 
some other marines, captured the standard 
of the Turkish Chief after an heroic struggle 
in which the standard was torn. From what 
remained, Sir Sidney Smith had a small 
standard made and presented to the boy’s 
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mother. Is this incident recorded in any 
book, and is anything else known of Mark 


Oates? C. L. Berry. 


J. C. BERGER (fi. 1837-9).—In the years 

1837-1839, a Swedish painter, Jonan 
Christian Berger, was staying in England 
in order to study marine painting and the 
technique of water-colour painting. He 
exhibited at the British Institution and sold 
some paintings with motifs from, inter alia, 
London and Dublin. In case any private 
collections or any information about the 
artist, such as letters, notes and newspapers 
would appear, I should be very grateful for 
any piece of information. 


Dr. BENGT CNATTINGIUS. 
The Museum, Link6éping, Sweden. 


W. DIXON.—I am collecting material 
for a study of Canon R. W. Dixon 
(1833-1900). I shall be grateful to any 
reader who will allow me to see letters or 
other papers related to Dixon. 
A. J. SAMBROOK. 
24 Gill Street, Nottingham. 


ADDITIONS TO THE O.E.D. (cc. 265).— 
Is riot the use of tiddler to denote a small 
thing or object an extension of its meaning, 
mentioned in O.E.D., of stickleback? 
Compare the use of shrimp to denote a small 
person. 
The use of tiddly or tiddy to denote little 
is fairly widespread in English provincial 


usage. L.E.S. 


OURCE WANTED.—I wonder if any 

reader can identify the author of the 
lyric which starts with the stanza: 

I saw her as I came and went, 

I saw her queenly, meek and mild, 

As innocent as any child, 

A flower among her flowers content. 
There are two other stanzas. It is not a 
particularly good poem, but a friend of 
mine, a distinguished Negro musician in 
America, has set it to particularly beautiful 
music on the lute and he has been quite 
unable to trace its origin. 

It is clearly written after the publication 
of In Memoriam—round about 1860 per- 
haps. But that is about as far as my 
ingenuity takes me. 

HALLAM TENNYSON. 
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Replies 








THE FAIR-HAIRED MAN: AN ELIZA- 

BETHAN SUPERSTITION (cc. 332). 
Would not “social bias” better describe 
this than “superstition”? I suggest that 
the English upper classes became after the 
Norman Conquest increasingly darker- 
haired than the lower classes, whereas in 
the time of Saxon domination the reverse 
had probably been true. This is not, of 
course, to say that the Normans were a dark 
people. Quite the contrary was the case, 
but they intermarried with the native French 
{the Conqueror’s mother, it will be recalled, 
was a lower-class French girl), and with the 
Normans proper came soldiers of Celtic and 
Latin race. Moreover, during the following 
centuries, when French was spoken by every 
person with any pretensions to rank, there 
was a continual influx of French-speaking 
people from the Continent, and broadly 
speaking this would add to the darkness 
rather than the fairness of the merchants, 
professional people, and gentry. On the 
other hand, fair hair, particularly the flaxen 
variety, was a marked characteristic of the 
serfs. Those who pay the piper call the 
tune, so that it was quite natural for the 
poets and playwrights of the Elizabethan 
and Stuart periods to extol the darker hair 
of the well-to-do, and decry the extreme 
fairness of underlings. As your contributor 
remarks, the pendulum is swinging the other 
way at the present time. It is likely that 
during the past couple of centuries, with 
increasing Opportunities for the unprivileged 
to rise, there has been an increase in the 
fairness of the upper strata of society. But 
as Mr. C. S. Forester’s Hornblower shows, 
heroes of fiction may still be dark. It is 
otherwise with heroines. Is there an editor 
of any popular magazine who dare allow 
the palm to be awarded to a dark-haired 


girl? W. H. W. Sasine. 


((HEESE (cc. 457).—1. In 1073, William 

Pantulf, an undertenant of Roger de 
Montgomery, earl of Shrewsbury, gave to 
the church of St. Peter de Noron (near 
Falaise) “ together with the tithe of all his 
chattels, such as mares, cows, and cheese, 
and everything else that would admit of 
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tithing” (Orderic Vitalis, Ecclesiastical 
History, Bohn’s Library, 11.208). 

2. In 1081, William, King of England, 
etc. refers to a charter of Roger de Mont- 
gomery to the abbey of St. Evroult en Ouche 
in which Roger says: “ Likewise in England, 
I give two manors, Onne and Merston, in 
Staffordshire, the tithe of my cheese and 
wool at Paulton ” (in Wilts.) (ditto II.196). 

3." In the peasants’ revolt (1381), many 
Flemings were executed in London. All who 
failed to say “ bread and cheese” without a 
foreign accent were said to have been sent 
promptly to the block, and possibly some 
such linguistic test may be the explanation 
of the curious epithet which may be found 
gracing even the official rolls. 

Geof. Cheseandbrede, 11303. Yorks. 
(Knight's fees. Surtees Society). 

Robt. Chesandbred. 1346. Yorks. (Patent 
Rolls). 

4. “The countess Constance of Chester* 
. . . kept a herd of kine, and made good 
Cheshire cheeses, three of which she pre- 
sented to the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 
(Lives of Queens of England, A Strickland. 
1885. 1.156.) R. C. GALE. 


—— in “A History of Surnames,’ Ewen, 
p. . 
* Wife of Hugh ‘ Lupus,’ E. Chester. 


Instances of the payment of tithe in cheese 
may be found in Select XVI Century Causes 
in Tithe, ed. by J. S. Purvis, M.A., D.D., 
F.S.A., vol. CXIV, 1949, Record Series of 
the Yorkshire Archeological Society. 


RuTH FAuROT. 


‘FROM GHAISTIES AND GOULIES’ 

(cc. 314, 458).—The question of the so- 
called Cornish litany has been raised several 
times in the pages of Notes and Queries— 
e.g. 170 (1936), pp. 246, 305; 180 (1941), pp. 
299, 340, 359. On each occasion a Scottish 
origin has been suggested, although no 
definite proof has been put forward. 

There seems no justification for associat- 
ing it with Cornwall, even though it has 
appeared there on picture postcards and 
souvenirs for a great many years. = 

.E.S. 


ANIMALS BURIED IN CHURCH- 
YARDS (cxcii. 435; cxciii. 151, 217, 
351, 460; cc. 179, 317)—A correspondent 
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informs me that Edinburgh Castle has a 
cemetery for the pets of its garrison. 


CA: T. 


KEEPING UP WITH THE JONESES 
(cc. 457).—The title of an American comic 
strip, c. 1910, in which were portrayed the 
difficulties of a family attempting to keep 
up the same standard of living as their 
neighbours. C.AT. 


I got this from the Readers’ Encyclopedia, 
ed. by Wm. Rose Benet, New York, 1948. 
No date is given, but my recollection is 
that the phrase is nearer 30 than 20 years 
old—and I have not seen it in years. 
Nomand is not in American Who’s Who. 
I am pretty sure his strip ran in the N.Y. 
Herald, and that a play was based on it. 


T. O. MABBOTT. 


In the ninteen-thirties Gracie Fields made 
popular a song of which the first line or the 
refrain was “We've got to keep up with 
the Joneses ”’. 

Does not the use of the phrase come 
from this? L.E.S. 


SOURCE WANTED (cc. 457).—‘ Men 
have marble, women waxen, minds.” Rape 
of Lucrece, line 1,240. C.A.T. 


AUTHOR AND SOURCE WANTED 
(cc. 457).—* Trouble in the ‘Amen Corner’ ” 
is by Thomas Chalmers Harbaugh. 

CoAT. 


FORTUITOUS ATOMS (cc. 409, 458).— 
Palmerston was anticipated by John Smith 
(1660), John Locke (1690), Richard Bentley 
(1692, twice), and Swift (1709), and all these 
by Cicero: De natura deorum book 1 
chapter 24 section 66. 

CHARLES A. TOASE. 


your correspondent seen a paper by 

. K. Hamilton Jenkin in the Western 
Morning News of 13th December 1924? 

Some details of Richard Lower and other 
members of the family will be found in 
Boase and Courtney’s Bibliotheca cornubien- 
sis, pp. 324-328. 

A pedigree appears on pp. 298-302 of 
J. L. Vivian’s edition of The visitations of 
Cornwall, comprising the Herald's visita- 
tions of 1530, 1573 & 1620, 1887. |, BS. 


ANNE JEFFERIES (cc. 361, 408).—Has 
A 
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OVID RECALLED, by L. P. Wilkinson, 
pp. 483, Cambridge University Press, 
37s. 6d. 


THIS beautifully printed book will be 

welcome to the scholar, for it is the 
fruit of intensive research, brings a stimu- 
lating appraisal to Ovid’s works and has an 
exhaustive bibliography. It will also appeal 
to the non-specialist, for the numerous 
quotations are mostly given in both Latin 
and translation. Apart from trying Spenser- 
ian stanzas for the description of the Cave 
of Sleep, the author uses the heroic couplet. 
With this he successfully reproduces the 
polish and wit of Ovid—also, inevitably 
perhaps with such a metre, the monotony of 
the end-stopped elegiac. 

The book traces Ovid’s personal history 
and discusses his works in chronological 
order. It ends with three particularly 
interesting chapters in which Mr. Wilkinson 
examines Ovid’s influence on later literature 
and tries to give some reasons for the present 
decline in his popularity (e.g. the develop- 
ment of knowledge of psychology so that 
we do not need to have recourse to Ovid 
for psychological insight into the ways of 
women). 

The author is no prejudiced apologist; he 
recognises Ovid's faults, his indulgence in 
rhetoric, his monotony, his fondness for 
over-doing illustrations, but he is concerned 
to show that these faults are sometimes over- 
emphasised by critics and to recall the grace, 
wit and elegance of his verse, the beauty of 
so many descriptions and the “ humanitas” 
of the poet himself. Many who remember 
Ovid only as furnishing easy passages for 
translation by lower forms or as a model 
for Latin verse composition will gain fresh 
appreciation of both poetry and poet from 
this very readable and scholarly book. 


SELECTIONS FROM SAMUEL JOHN- 
SON, 1709-1784. Edited and introduced 
by R. W. Chapman, Oxford University 
Press, London, Cumberlege, 15s. net. 

F one asks why he should read Johnson 
as well as Boswell, the answer might be 
that he can learn from Johnson how to use 
words accurately, how to think justly, how 
to feel rightly, how to talk interestingly. 
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Incidentally he would learn how shallow 
is the witticism which represents Johnson 
as choosing his words not by their weight 
but by their length. This may be an 
arbitrary summary, but the present reviewer, 
sampling this anthology at approximately 
every tenth page of its 450, finds many a 
passage to support his argument. 

Here is Johnson marshalling his words, 
and short words at that (I don’t give the 
sentence in full): 

... unless God should turn at once all 
the sensual, the giddy, the lazy, the busy, 
the corrupt, and the proud, into humble, 
abstracted, and diligent philosophers. 

. . « in an accomplished character, 
Horace writes just sentiments with the 
power of expressing them: and he that 
has once accumulated learning, is next to 
consider, how he shall most widely diffuse 
and most agreeably impart it. 

One has not room for a long passage from 
his funeral sermon on his wife, but because 
a recent biography and one of its reviewers 
have spoken picturesquely of her faults we 
are content to illustrate Johnson’s justice: 

That she had no failings cannot be 

supposed: but she has now appeared 

before the Almighty Judge, and it would 

ill become beings like us, weak and sinful 

as herself, to remember those faults which, 

we trust, Eternal Purity has pardoned. 
And lastly, here is Johnson’s apologia for 
Boswell’s Johnson and his circle: 

He that amuses himself among well- 

chosen companions, can scarcely fail to 

receive, from the most careless and 
obstreperous merriment which virtue can 
allow, some useful hints; nor can con- 
verse on the most familiar topicks, with- 
out some casual information. The loose 
sparkles of thoughtless wit may give new 
light to the mind, and the gay contention 
for paradoxical positions rectify the 
opinions. 

One hopes often to read in this anthology. 


THE FATE OF THE SOUL—An interpre- 
tation of some Primitive conceptions, by 
Raymond Firth, F.B.A. Cr. 8vo, pp. 46 
(Cambridge University Press), 2s. 6d. 

N this 1955 Frazer Lecture delivered in 
March and May at Cambridge and 

Chicago, the primitive notion of the soul 

is defined as “a symbolic extension of 

human personality”; believed responsible 
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for supra-physical activity and usually sur- 
viving after death. 

Reviewing primitive beliefs, Professor 
Firth shows that though there may be 
elaborate ideas on the souls of the living, 
there is little concern about them after death. 
He does not try to explain how the idea of 
a soul arose; but he hints at areason. Some 
societies with few developed concepts of the 
soul’s persistence, have elaborate ones 
about spirit beings, suggesting a growth from 
primitive animism. Generally, in Oceania, 
continuity is the soul’s only fate, but the 
special names for soul and body point to 
more advanced ideas than those of the 
earliest Semites. There is no Hell; no 
retribution, no universality in detail, as in 
the Great Religions but, just as the Greek 
“State of the Gods” reflects the Greek 
“ States of Man”’, the primitive endows the 
soul’s fate with concrete social activities. 

Relating beliefs among the Tikopia in 
1929 and 1952, a very interesting develop- 
ment arises; for during the interval they 
have partially embraced Christianity. Even 
among ardent converts the old beliefs remain 
underground, sometimes surfacing in night- 
mare dreams, when old rituals have been 
abandoned. Their belief that the soul is 
changed to a ‘thunder’ spirit at the hands 
of maternal patriarchal kin is significant. 

All who are interested in social anthro- 
pology will certainly read this notable 
lecture with great interest and pleasure. 
Some readers will no doubt remember that 
much of this lecture was broadcast by the 
B.B.C. in its Third Programme on 27th and 
31st October 1955. 


JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU. A STUDY 
OF HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS, by 
F. C. Green. Cambridge University 
Press, 1955. 368 pp. 27/6. 

"THE publication of Professor Green's new 

book is an event of considerable impor- 
tance. Many years have elapsed since the 
appearance of Morley’s Rousseau and his 

Era, and even in France no comprehensive 

study of Rousseau comparable in scope with 

that of Professor Green has been published 
for over thirty years. Moreover, so much 
new material has come to light in recent 
years that a re-examination of Rousseau’s 
life and work had become essential. One 
cannot but admire the skill with which Pro- 
fessor Green handles this mass of material, 
some of which is unpublished. His 
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knowledge and understanding of eighteenth- 
century literature are unrivalled. Yet he 
does not approach his subject solely as a 
literary historian, for he is anxious to show 
the full impact of Rousseau’s life and 
thought on his own age. Professor Green 
combines a critical examination of the 
works with a detailed account of Rousseau’s 
life. There are many pages of close 
analysis, illuminated by penetrating com- 
ments on the strength or weakness of 
different aspects of Jean-Jacques’ thought. 
The biographical sections provide a fasci- 
nating narrative. Here Professor Green’s 
task bristles with difficulties. He advances 
steadily through the forest of truth and 
error contained in the Confessions and 
paints a vivid picture of Rousseau’s extra- 
ordinary career. He has no illusions as to 
the character of the man he is studying; he 
admits frankly Roussau’s weaknesses, and 
underlines the contradictions in his thought. 
It is precisely this quality of impartiality 
which constitutes the greatest merit of this 
new book. Rousseau always seems to have 
aroused intense admiration or _ intense 
hatred; consequently, to have steered a 
steady course through the stormy waters of 
controversy is a very considerable achieve- 
ment. One admires, too, the way in which 
Professor Green combines this objective 
judgment with a very real understanding of 
Rousseau and with a genuine sympathy for 
many of his ideas. Some readers may regret 
that no space could be found for a study of 
Rousseau’s style and of his influence on 
literature; others may regret the absence of 
a section showing his influence as a 
philosopher. It is clear, however, that such 
considerations lay outside the scope of the 
new book, which must be welcomed as one 
of the most important studies yet published 
on Rousseau and his time. 


THE KEATS CIRCLE: MORE LETTERS 
AND POEMS. Edited by Hyder Edward 
Rollins. Harvard University Press. 
London: Cumberlege, 24s. net. 


Tus book consists of three groups of 

letters: (a) twenty from George Keats 
to his sister Fanny (who after the sixth 
letter becomes Senora Llanos and goes to 
America with her husband). These range 
from 1814 to 1832, nine years before 
George’s death: there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the correspondence stopped then. 
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(b) Thirteen letters from Joseph Severn to 
Fanny, 1861 to 1877. These are curiously 
uninteresting. (c) Three letters from Joseph 
Severn, who was nursing the dying Keats in 
Rome, from Keats’s publishers, Taylor and 
Hessey. These are just as curiously interest- 
ing as group b is not. Both publishers are 
anxious about Keats’s spiritual state. Taylor 
would have Severn read the Book of Job to 
the dying man; Hessey is more directly 
Evangelical. 

Apart from these the book is concerned, 
not with Keats, but with his brother and 
sister, and their frequent misunderstandings. 
George is as affectionately elder-brotherly as 
John had been, but Fanny is doubtful (quite 
unjustly) of his honesty in their financial 
affairs. It is interesting to see how the 
young girl of John Keats’s letters has 
developed into a competent self-asserting 
woman, and interesting too to see how plain- 
spoken George can be when he feels that 
he has just cause of complaint. 

We must add that the ‘more poems’ are 
two only, both by George (at least they are 
in his handwriting—one of them a very 
ingenious jeu d’esprit, the other, eleven 
couplets on tea, ‘that enlivener of Wit and 
of Soul’. 


BELIEF AND UNBELIEF SINCE 1850, by 
H. G. Wood. Cambridge University 
Press, 1955. 12s. 6d. 


HEN, in 1953, Dr. H. G. Wood was 
invited to give a course of open 
lectures in the Divinity Faculty of the 
University of Cambridge, he chose as his 
subject the changing mental climate con- 
cerning theological matters which has 
coloured the past century. The result is a 
book to be highly commended both for its 
scholarship and for its readable presentation. 
Dr. Wood speaks from the standpoint of a 
theological orthodoxy which appreciates the 
forces making for the break-up of the 
comfortable theological world prevailing at 
the outset of the nineteenth century. He 
discusses the impact forced upon religion by 
the growth of physical science and the new 
Biblical criticism, providing an evaluation 
of the theological liberalism of which the 
final outcome was the curious yet striking 
essay upon religion by Goldsworthy Lowes 
Dickinson. Intervening years have wit- 


nessed a reaction against the more extreme 
positions. Both in the fields of ethics and 
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in that of mysticism, there has been a turn- 
ing back to less radical landmarks. Dr. 
Wood is in sympathy with this process and 
is concerned to provide an_ intellectual 
defence of an orthodoxy at once in the 
mainstream of the Christian tradition and 
at one with established results in scholarship. 
The book is timely at a moment when a 
merely sentimental emotionalism or a crude 
revivalism is in danger of usurping the 
religious scene. 

Although the book is one designed in the 
main for those interested in theological 
movements of thought, it should not be 
overlooked by the more secular-minded 
historian. There is a considerable wave of 
interest in Victoriana at the moment and 
the Victorian age cannot be understood 
properly without close reference to those 
religious and theological preoccupations 
which were at once its strength and its weak- 
ness. Dr. Wood is a useful guide through 
the troubled years of Professor Jowett, 
Thomas Henry Huxley, and Essays & 
Reviews. His book will be of service to a 
wider public than that for which it was 
possibly intended originally. 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN: the History and 
Romance of the world’s first National 
Anthem, by Percy A. Scholes, 30s. net. 

PUBLISHERS’ ‘blurbs’ nowadays, what- 

ever they may sometime have been, are 
often accurate and adequate reviews of the 
book they treat of. So it is with this one, 
and we will say at once one thing the blurb 
leaves unsaid, that the twenty-five plates are 
as amusing as they are informative. 

In 1941 Dr. Percy Scholes started work 
on a history of the British National Anthem. 
After studying everything written on the sub- 
ject by his predecessors he diligently sifted 
whatever further information was to be 
found in his own extensive library and in 
the collections of manuscripts, books, 
periodicals, and music in the British 
Museum, the Bodleian Library, the National 
Library of Wales, and the Henry Watson 
Music Library in Manchester, as well as the 
Library of Congress in Washington and 
other British and American libraries. 

An outline of the results of his researches 
was published in 1942 in the form of a 
small booklet which soon went out of print. 
The time has now come for the appearance 
of a more ample treatment which can serve 
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as an authoritative record of all that is at 
present known of the perplexing and 
absorbing history of the oldest and most 
widely used of all national anthems. 

The first score ever made was that of 
Arne, the manuscript of which still exists 
and has been photographed for reproduc- 
tion in this book. 

Sometimes the tune has been dismissed as 
of little musical interest, but it was the direct 
inspiration of Haydn when he came to write 
his great Austrian national anthem; and 
Beethoven, remarking ‘I must show the 
British what a treasure they have in their 
God Save the King’, used the British tune 
itself in no less than three works. But 
Beethoven was only one of a long line of 
composers who have made use of it—a line 
beginning with J. S. Bach’s youngest son, 
and including Weber, Paganini, Liszt, 
Brahms, Verdi, and dozens of lesser lights. 

Altogether this is a book of considerable 
interest for the student and general reader 
alike; it can safely be said that Dr. Scholes 
has put on record everything of consequence 
that is known—or perhaps ever will be—of 
the first and greatest of National Anthems. 


THE CHRONICA BOTANICA. Waltham, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

AMERICANS are by this time well known 

as great in codifying, collecting and 
classifying items to make them more 
accessible to students. This work is certainly 
needed today in botany, where older classi- 
fications, now regarded as inadequate, have 
led to an extensive amount of rearrange- 
ment. The lists of books sent by the 
Chronica Botanica Co. are up to date and 
arranged with admirable neatness, wasting 
no space, but always satisfactory in detail. 
Some of the words used may seem a little 
strange, but a little more acquaintance with 
Greek would make them easier. Thus the 
old classics and the new botany meet use- 
fully. The latest list sent with its wide- 
reaching international scope is full of inter- 
est. It begins with Agnes Arber, who needs 
no commendation for English readers, and 
has translated with ample annotations 
Goethe’s contributions to botanical science. 
Older writers are not to be despised. We 
notice that ‘ The Botany of Cook’s Voyages’, 
carefully reconsidered, has thrown unexpec- 
ted light on the increase of problems now 
attached to the plant world. The migration 
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of plants is wonderful and has made 
brilliant additions to our own flora now so 
common that they might easily be regarded 
as autochthonous. ‘The Genus Nicotiana’ 
and ‘Hevea: Thirty years of Research in 
the Fai East’ with special notice of Dutch 
culture bring before us two essential needs 
of today. Two books on Vitamins are bound 
to be important. The International Code of 
Botanical Nomenclature will give shortly the 
results of the Congress at Paris last year. 
We hope, rather doubtfully, for more 
advance in this indispensable aid to the 
knowledge of the world and that leading 
botanists will avoid “vain jangling,” as St. 
Paul said to Timothy. 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE 1900-1950. [Compiled by] Lewis 
Leary. Durham, N.C. Duke University 
Press, 1954, pp. XV+437. 56s. 6d. net. 


LANGUAGE has all too often been an 

obstacle in the appreciation of the 
literature of lands other than one’s own. 
Such a plea cannot be made in the case of 
American literature because it has, in the 
main, been expressed in the English 
language. American literature has in the 
past suffered from a deficiency of new 
methods and new aims. It has been con- 
sidered as a branch of English literature and 
made to fit into the period pattern with 
modifications to suit the American concept. 
But the last quarter of a century has 
brought about the realization that American 
literature has to be studied as the expression 
of another nation. How greatly that realiza- 
tion has made its mark in the world of 
literature is evidenced by the records con- 
tained in this volume. The compiler has 
brought together a list of articles on 
American literature written in English and 
appearing in periodicals during the first half 
of the present century. The term “Articles 
on American Literature ” includes significant 
reviews and review articles. Scores of fellow 
students in American literature have assisted 
the compiler in this great task. When a 
new History of American literature comes 
to be written, this compilation will be of 
great value to its contributors. American 
literature has many outstanding figures— 
those which this book reveals as having 
received the greatest attention are Edgar 
Allan Poe, Walt Whitman and Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens (Mark Twain), but it 
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also indicates those who have as yet been 
almost overlooked—those minor writers, 
important in their day, who still are worthy 
of the attention of scholars. 


COMMERCIAL AND TECHNICAL 
LIBRARIES, by J. P. Lamb. Allen & 
Unwin, 21s. 


"THE author is City Librarian of Sheffield. 
and the one thing that makes his Com- 
mercial and Technical Library widely 
known outside Sheffield is its scheme for 
the interchange of technical publications; 
this scheme has served as the model for 
those in other areas, and we naturally expect 
Mr. Lamb to describe it; it is surpising to 
find that although he does so in some detail 
he is too modest to mention that it is 
Sheffield’s scheme that he is describing. 

This book will obviously become the 
standard textbook that it sets out to be (it 
is number 10 in the Library Association 
series of manuals), and it covers the ground 
quite fully; in fact, some sections are so 
detailed in their listing that the tyro may 
be misled into thinking them complete; the 
apparently comprehensive details of time- 
tables, for instance, omit all mention of 
shipping timetables and the ABC world air- 
ways guide. 

On the other hand, on some important 
subjects he gives us no information at all; 
no maps are mentioned (the words 
‘Ordnance Survey’ do not appear in the 
book), and we are not even referred to other 
sources for information about them. This, 
indeed, is the major failing; apart from half 
a dozen footnotes there is no bibliography, 
and yet the author excuses himself from 
describing “methods in general use” 
because other people have written of them; 
the general editor of the series says “ the 
volumes will be supplied with biblio- 
graphical references throughout”, but they 
do not appear in this volume. It is a pity 
also that Mr. Lamb has ignored American 
practice altogether, and that none of his 
illustrations come from that country (they 
are confined to Sheffield, except for one 
each from Glasgow, Liverpool and Man- 
chester). The merits and the faults of his 
book are both the result of his position as 
a Chief Librarian: it is strong on adminis- 
trative detail while lacking the sort of 
information that can only be gleaned by day 
to day experience in dealing with inquiries. 
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SUBJECT INDEX 


For classified articles see Books Recently Published, Families, Periodicals, Phrases, Societies, 


Words. 


A 


‘Accedence of Armorie,’ 271 

Addison, criticism of plays, 343 

Alfred the truth-teller, 270 

Allegations and alligator, 314 

Alphonso of Castille, 324 

American literature (1900-1950), 552 

American place-names, 231 

Andros, Sir E., 51 

Angelo, Frederick, 352-5 

Animals buried in church-yards, 179, 317, 
547 

Annesley, Rev. S. (16207-1696), 498 

Archaeology, photography and, 43 

Architecture, perpendicular style, 274 

‘Arden of Feversham,’ 336 

‘Armorie, Accedence of,’ 271 

Arnold (M.), ‘ barbarians,’ 401; Caryle, 126; 
two unpublished letters, 356; Rugby 
prizes, 357; on Wordsworth, 543 

Arthur (King), Malory and, 365; ‘* Misfor- 
tunes of,’ 371 

Ascham, Roger, 97 

Ash trees, 226, 316, 363 

Asses in Ireland, 225 

‘ Atoms, fortuitous,’ 409, 458, 500 


Babington, Anthony, 371 

Bacon (Francis), Coleridge and, 33, 130, 273; 
on companions in misfortune, 472; on 
death, 509 

Bales, Christopher, 39 

Ball, Dean T., 39 

Ballard (J.), S. J., 372 

‘ Balliol Rhymes,’ 180, 319 

Banking in Suffolk, 28, 78, 170, 313, 398 

Barnfield and Spenser, 510 

‘ Bartle, Old,’ 127 

Battie, W. (1704-76), 269 

Beaumont, Sir J., 337 

Beaumont and Fletcher, 108 

Becon arms, The, 381 

Beechey, Sir W., 177 





‘ Bees’ Madrigal, The,’ 103 

Behn, Aphra, 23, 178, 342-3, 456 

Belief and unbelief since 1850, 550 

Belloc (H.), an unknown verse, 457 

‘ Bergamot,’ 340 

Berger, J. C., 546 

Berks., newspaper press in, 45 

* Bird Fancyers’ Delight,’ 91, 227 

Black Friars, the, 94 

* Blackwood’s Magazine,’ 263, 545 

Blair (R.), The testament dative,’ 535 

Blake (W.), and Hayley, 118; treason trial, 
118; and W. B. Yeats, 38 

Blank verse and rhyme, 100 

Blazing stars, 98 

Bloy, Léon, 505 

Bosethius, 488 

Bohemia, Elizabeth of, 9 

Bonquer, Sir W., 324, 418 

Book illustration, 321 

Books Recently Published : 
American Literature (1900-1950), 552 
Belief and Unbelief since 1850, 550 
Bird fancyers delight, The, 91, 227 
Bloy, Léon, 505 
Book illustration: a bibliography, 321 
Botanica, Chronica, 551 
Brackenbury of Lincolnshire, 182 
Cambridge Portraits: catalogue, 459 
Cambridge Press, First, 411 
Cambridge Univ. Library, 15th Century 

Book, 228 

Canterbury School of Illumination, 181 
Chapman (G.): Tragedies, 367 
Chinese history and world-history, 364 
Classical Heritage, The, 136 
Crusades, History of the, 134 
Deception in Elizabethan Comedy, 504 
Digswell from 1066 to 1921, 183 
Dobson’s Drie Bobbes, 367 
Elizabethan Drama, 368, 504 
English Countryman, The (1500-1900) 
Essex Record Office Publications, 504 

Fate of the Soul, 549 

Fontes Artis Musicae, 322 
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SUBJECT INDEX 





Vol. cc 





Genealogy for Beginners, 229 

Glo’stershire Marriage Allegations, 183 

* God save the Queen,’ 551 

Gray (T.), 413 

Grosseteste (R.), 227 

Hawthorne’s Faust, 137 

Heart’s Memory, The, 184 

Historical Inevitability, 230 

Humanism in Tudor England, 502 

Ingatestone Hall, 44 

Irish Stage, The early, 459 

Johnson's Parliamentary Reporting, 91 

Kayes of Counsaile, The, 135 

Keats Circle, The, 550 

Law (The): study and comparison, 504 

Lee (Nat.), Works, 320 

Librarianship: Who’s Who, 46 

Libraries, commercial and technical, 552 

Malory: King Arthur, 365 

Man on his Past, 506 

Manzoni, 460 

‘Mark Rutherford,’ 504 

Medieval Men and Women, Six, 501 

Middle Temple, The, 181 

Milton, 322; ‘Comus,’ 275; Life Records, 
276 

Monasteries, English (12th century), 319 

Monthly Review (1790-1815), 276 

Museums, Going to, 184 

Newspaper Press in Berks., 45 

Ovid Recalled, 548 

Oxfordshire place-names, 87 

People and Places, 46 

Photography for Archaelogists, 43 

Places and People, 46 

Professors, 460 

Prehistory, The study of, 87 

Printed books (15th cent.), 228 

Prosody (18th cent.), 44 

Queen Anne’s son, 91 

Reading, The town of, 43 

Readings and moots (Inns of Court), 502 

Religious Drama, English, 500 

Renaissance Papers, 90 

Rousseau: a Study, 549 

Rungless Ladder, The, 321 

St. Stephen’s Chapel, 274 

Shakespeare First Folio, 412; Survey (8), 
320; Tragodien, 182 

Shaw (G. B.), Theatrical Companion to, 
414 

Steele (Sir R.), ‘ The Englishman,’ 322 

Street-names of London, 89 

Sturluson: Prae Edda, 274 

Sussex Record Offices, 134 

Taxation-lists (1545, 1576), 366 





Thackeray the Novelist, 138 
Venetian Painters, 44 
Weil (Simone), 47 

Boothby (Sir B.) and ‘ The Pot of Basil,’ 351 

Borde, Andrew, 424 

Boswell, and Ayrshire, 250 

Botanica, Chronica, 551 

Boteler, W. L., 345 

Bothwell the younger, 371 

Bowles C., 33, 215, 273, 318 

Bradshaw, T. (d. 1774), 180 

Brietzcke (Charles), Diary (1761), 30, 70, 
115, 161, 245, 310, 443, 486 

‘ Britain’s Glory ’ (1618), 295 

Brooke, J. C. (1740-94), 251 

Browning, R., ‘Childe Roland,’ 217; and 
Keats, 216 

Buchanan, David (1595?-16527), 551 

Buckingham, “Duke or Marquis,” 336, 
485 

Bulwer Lytton, 270 

Burke, E., burial-place, 69; and Warren 
Hastings, 357-9 

Burton, Robert, 6, 499 

Buschinger, Matthew, 131 

Bute, Lord, 161-3, 246-8 

Butler, C. (d. 1647), 103 

Byron and Lamartine, 81 


Cc 


* Cabbages and Kings,’ 85 

Camberwell work-house 
apprentices, 249 

Cambridge Press, first, 411 

Canadian fish-names, 453 

Canonbury Tower, 178, 317 

Canterbury School of Illumination, 181 

Carlell, Lodowick, 21, 204, 295 

Carliel, Robert, 295 

Carlile, Joan, 515 

Carlyle (T.) and Plato, 126 

Cary, H. (1625-55), 469; Victoria (1620-94), 
404 


(1795), pauper 


Casanova, 314 

Cavalier dogs, 408 

Chambers, W. (fl. 1876), 180 

Champneys, Sir T., 206, 457 

Chandler, R. (d. 1744), 25 

‘ Changeling, The,’ 233 

Chapman, George, 367 

Charity Schools, 438 

Charles I at Carisbrooke, 201; and Crom- 
well, 340; execution, 429 
Prince, his ‘ Spanish marriage,’ 153, 336 

Charters, Anglo-Saxon, 364 
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| 
Chaucer, and ‘ Kristin Lavransdatter,’ 370; | 


and ‘philosophye, 11; ‘Troilus and 
Cressida,’ 477 
Cheese, 457, 547 
Cheshire seals, 84 
Chess, Grandmaster in, 314 
Chesterfield, Lord, 409 
Children of Windsor Chapel, 95, 98 
Chinese history, 364 
Chivalry, a return to (18th cent.), 433 
Christian names: Kinborough, 103, 226 
Christ’s Hospital (1788), 213 
‘Chronica Botanica,’ 551 
Churches, bombed, 128 
Churchill, C., 388 
Churchyard memorials, 129, 266 
Cibber (T.): ‘ The Humourist,’ 114 
Cicero, source wanted, 314, 548 
Classical heritage, The, 136 
Cobs, 545 
Coleridge (Mary) and Gustav III, 538 
S.T. and ‘ The Ancient Mariner, 219, 260; 
Bacon, 130, 273; ‘ Blackwoods,’ 265; 
‘Dejection, 261; J. Gough, 396; a 
mountain-birth, 261; Poe, 218 
Collier, J. P., 76; and the Stationers’ Regis- 
ters, 492 
Collop, J., 382 
Concord Club, The, 83 
Conrad (J.), ‘ Chance,’ 478 
*Cony-catching ’ pamphlets, 145 
Cook (T.) and Sons, 456 
Cooke (G. F.) and Shelley, 165 
Cookham, Vicars of, 323 
‘Cooper, Charles ’ (John Hayden), 152 
Copyright, 415 
Corbet, Bishop Richard, 338-40 
Corvo, Baron, 42 
“Countess of Montgomeries’ Usania,’ 150 
Countryman, The English, 230 
Courage, l’élégance supréme, 85 
Cox, Richard (1718-1803), 204 
Cox’s Bazaar, 86 
Crashaw and Vaughan, 232 
Critical Review, attacks on, 535 
Cromwell and Charles I, 340 
Cromwell’s troops in South England, 545 
Cross (sign of the), in blood, 42, 180 
Crowne, John, 343 
7 oo > in the Army (1914-18), 178, 
Cruickshank (W.) of Woolwich, 131 
Crusades, The, 134 
Crystal talismans, 498 
Cunningham, Allan, 489 
Curll, Edmund, 529 





D 
Dalgairns, J. D., 124 


| Dalton, J., 394, 450-1 


Dampier’s Dish, 498 

Dances, Scottish, 269; Strathspey Minuet, 11 

Dashwood, Sir Francis, 434, 445 

Davenant, Sir W., 343 

Davis, Hart, 131, 273 

Deception in Elizabethan comedy, 504 

Defoe, D., ‘ Essay upon Projects,’ 109 

Dekker, T., 145 

Dennis (J.), prologue by, 525 

Denny, Lord, 151 

Dent, J. (‘ Dog Dent ’), 178, 315 

D’Ewes, Sir Simonds, 338 

Dickens: blank verse, 225; ‘Great Expec- 
tations,’ 495; Leigh Hunt, 174; a piracy, 
495; G. B. Shaw, 221; Sterne, 403 

Digswell, Herts., 183 

Dingleys, Two Sir John, 186 

Dixon, Richard Watson, 546 

Dobson’s Drie Bobbes, 367 

Dodsley, James, 68 ‘ ° 

Donne 1, ‘ Nocturnal,’ 476; reference in, 12, 
471; Barclay Squire, 12 

Drama, Elizabethan, 368 
medieval religious, 500 
Restoration, Probability in, 237, 342 

Dramatic lyrics, Jacobean and Caroline, 106 

Dramatists reading their own plays, 85 

Dryden: ‘ Poetry and painting,’ 433; Shake- 
speare, 22; Swift, 239 

Dublin Stage, The (1736-7), 61 

Duckinfield, Martha, 157, 302, 358 

Duellists, 270, 409 

Dukinfield, Cheshire, 157 


E 


Education of the poor in Norfolk, 438 
Edwards (J.), D.D. (1637-1716), 85 
Thomas, the ‘ Wooden Inigo,’ 532 
Eliot, T. S., 6 
Elizabeth I, 371 
Elizabethan comedy, Deception in, 504 
Emerson, and the Concord Club, 83 
Enclosure movement, Yorks., 457 
England, no permanent enemies, 499 
Equivocation, 289 
Erasmus, Ascham and, 97 
Essex: county maps, 504; highways and by- 
ways, 504 
Etherege, ‘ The comical revenge,’ 237 
Evans of Bath, a harper, 131 
Evelyn, J., 9 
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Everitt, Peter, 40 
Excavations at Star Carr, 231 


F 


‘ Fair-haired man, The,’ 332, 547 
Falkland, Lord and Lady, 469 


Families : 


Bevill, 416, 463 
Blackden, 85 
Bone, 85 
Brooke of Woodhouses, 252 
Egg, 42 
Fleetwood, 39, 132, 157 
Gough, 208, 255 
Harper, 211 
Hispania, De, 545 
Lestrange of Hunstanton, 281 
Macro, 188 
Metcalfe of Wensleydale, 362 
Monro, Munro, 270, 409 
Stone of Holme, 7 
Tedlie, 270 
Farquhar, George, 
Couple,’ 521 
Fashion in schools, 499 
Fate, The Book of, 42 
Field, Nathaniel, 19; and ‘The Faerie 
_ > and ‘ A Woman is a weathercock,’ 


237; ‘The Constant 


Fielding: ‘The Champion,’ 25, 240, 345; a 
publisher’s quarrel, 25 

Fish-names, Canadian, 453 

Flowers without light, 382 

Flecknoe, Richard, 343 

Fleetwood, Sir Miles, 157; Thomas, 97 

Fonts, immersion, 225, 315, 364 

Footstool, a human, 332 

Ford (T.), ‘ Perkin Warbeck,’ 233 

Forman, Simon, 269 

‘ Fortuitous atoms,’ 409, 458, 500, 548 

‘Four White Horsemen,’ 362, 458 

Franklin B., and Sir F. Dashwood, 445; 
papers, 415 

Frith, H., 314 

‘ From ghaisties, goulies .. .’, 458 


G 
Garamantes, 4 
Garnet (H.), S. J., 290, 474 
Garrick (David), some letters, 209 
Gay (John): a misattribution, 23 
Genealogy for beginners, 229 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, 371 





Ghost-stories, 226, 363 

* Ghoulies and Ghosties,’ 314, 458, 547 

Gibbs, James (1682-1754), 413 

Gildon, C., 57 

Girgishites, 85, 180 

Gladstone bags, 178, 318 

Gloucestershire marriages, 183 

‘God save the Queen,’ 551 

Goffe (T.): ‘ The courageous Turke,’ 333 

Goldsmith, O., ‘Distresses of an hired 
writer, 164; ‘National Concord,’ 436; 
‘Present state of Russia and France,’ 393 

Gough, John, 208, 394, 448 
Richard, 251 

‘ Grandmaster ’ in Chess, 314 

Gray, Thomas, 413 

‘ Grease that’s sweaten,’ 179 

Greek college at Oxford (1699-1705), 110 

Greene (R.), ‘Coney-catching’ pamphlets, 
145; ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ 141 

Gregory XIII, 372 

Grosstéte, R., 227 

Gunpowder plot, 474, 482 

Gustav III, 538 

Guy (J.), 187 


H 


Hacker, Col. Francis, 482 

Hailes (Lord), and Boswell, 250 
Hakluyt: an error, 140 

Hall, Joseph, 150 

Handel, 526 

Harper, Samuel (1732-1803), 211 
Hamilton, Sir W., 131 

Harbaugh, Chalmers, 548 
Hastings, Warren, 34, 167, 259 
Hausted (Peter), ‘ The Rival Friends’ 
Hawkes, A. J., 231 

Hawthorne, 137; and the Concord Club, 83 
Hay, James, 150 

Hayden, J., 152 

Hayley (W.) and Blake, 118 
Haywood, Eliza, 529 

Hazlitt and Blackwoods, 263 
Hell-Fire Club, 388, 434, 445 
Heminge and Condell, 16, 128 
Henry VII: royal arms, 408 
Hepburn (R.) and The Tatler, 344 


Heraldry : 
arms: Becon, 381; Blackden, 85; Henry 
VII, 408; Stone of Holme, 7; ‘Coat of 
Arms,’ 1, 277, 370 
Gerard Legh, 140, 271 
Herbert (G.) and Ovid, 98 
Georgina, 177 
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Hereford Cathedral, 47; Mappa Mundi, 2, | 


231 

Heron, Capt. Haly, 135 

Herrick (R.), 380; epitaph on his niece, 341, 
early reputation, 341; salute to religion, 
500 

Hervey, Bishop F. A., 313 

Hewitt, R. M., 139 

Hickes (G.), his ‘ Thesaurus,’ 196 

Hill, ‘ Sir’ J., 389 

Historical inevitability, 230 
Research, Institute of, 369 

Historiography, 506 

Hooker, Richard, 41 
Thomas, 179 

Hopkins, Gerard M., 318 

Hotson, Leslie, 52, 316 

House (Humphry), and Coleridge, 261 

Howard, Edward (1626?-98), ‘Change of 
Crowns,’ 342 
John, and Christ’s Hospital, 213 
Robert, ‘ Duke of Lerma,’ 342 

Hughes, T. (fi. 1587), 371 

Humanism in Tudor England, 502 

Hunt (Leigh): Blackwood’s, 264; Dickens, 
174; new letters, 123 
Simon, 41 

Hutchinson, Lucy, 109 


I 


Illumination: Canterbury School, 181 
Immersion fonts, 225, 315, 364 

Indian Mutiny: a diary, 352 
Inevitability, Historical, 230 
Ingatestone Hall, 44 

Irish Stage, The (1736-7), 61 


J 


James, Henry: ‘The Ambassadors,’ 37; ‘A 
Landscape Painter ’ and Tennyson, 220 

James I, King, ‘ Daemonologie,’ 427 
VI, 371 

James (M. R.): ghost-stories, 226, 363 

Jeffries, Anne (1646-71), 361, 408, 548 
Richard, 38, 318 

Johnson (S.), and the Greek letter 6, 537; 
Prayers and Meditations, 537; Selections, 
548; the North Briton, 388; his parliamen- 
tary reporting, 91; self-quotation in his 
Dictionary, 392, 

Jones: Viscounts Ranelagh, 178 

— (B.): ‘ Sejanus,’ 374, 500; ‘ Volpone,’ 

Jowett (B.): verses on, 180 

Jubilee, Papal (1700), 521 





K 


* Kayes of Counsaile ’ (1579), 135 

Keats (J.): Blackwood’s, 263; Browning, 
216; and his circle, 550; ‘Endymion,’ 82, 
217, 446; ‘ Hyperion,’ 217; ‘ Isabella,’ 351; 
Lines to Fanny, 216; Sandys, 82 
* The Spectators,’ 124 

Keelson: etymology, 10 

‘ Keeping up with the Joneses,’ 457 

Keith of Ravelston, 313 

Kennett, White, 196 

Khayyam, Omar, 497 

Kinborough, 103, 226 

‘King of Tars,’ 461 

Kissing the Bride, 133 

“Knack to know a Knave,’ 422, 462 


| Knight, Charles, 76 
L 
‘Lack the Feast ’ Sunday, 224 
La Fontaine, 361, 409 
Lamartine: Byron, 81: his mother, 184; 


Edward Young, 397 

Lamb (C.) and John Howard, 213 

Lambeth Palace Library, 231 

Lancs: county archives, 369 

Lancers (the dance), 499 

Langton, Bennet, 178, 270 

Larkins, Mary, 167 
William, 34, 167, 256 

Latin charters (A.-S. period), 364 

Law: its study and comparison, 505 

Ledbury: St. Katherine’s Hospital (1584- 
95), 47 

Lee, Nathaniel, 320 

Legh (Gerard), Herald, 140, 271 

Lemaitre on La Fontaine, 361, 409 

Leon (Philip): ‘ The Professors,’ 460 

Leslie ( ) Scottish historian, 512 

Lestrange of Hunstanton, 281 

Lavis, M. G., 499 

Librarianship, 46 

Libraries, Commercial and Technical, 552 

Light, William, 225 

Livres tournois, 498 

Llanos, C., 314 

Lockhart (J. G.): ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ 
263; ‘ Reginald Dalton,’ 264 

London: City Churches, 128, 225; Hanway 
Street, 39; Looking-glass for London, A, 
282; Middle Temple, 181; Rathbone 
Place, 39; Street-names, 89; Tothill Street, 
48 

Longley, J., 313 

‘ Looking-glass for London, A,’ 282 
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Loughborough, Lord (1733-1805), 260 

Locelace: ‘ fly ’ or ‘ flee,’ 428 

Lowes, Livingstone, 260 

Lucretius, on Death, 509; Lucy Hutchinson, 
109 

Lumleian Lectures, 132 

Lytton, first Lord, 270 


M | 


Macaulay, Lord, 265 

Maccall, W., 42 

Maginn, William, 263 

Malory, Sir T., 365, 371 

Man on his past, 556 

Manley (Mrs.), ‘ New Atalantis,’ 531 

Manors and pigeon-holes, 225 

Manzoni, 460 

Mappa Mundi, 2 

Maria Althea, the Infanta (1623), 152 

* Mark Rutherford,’ 504 

Marlowe, C., 285, 409; ‘Dr. Faustus,’ 285, 

‘Tamburlaine,” 332 

Marston (J.): ‘Malcontent,’ 476; Sophonisba, 

373; vocabulary, 20, 57, 186: 335, 373, 


427, 480 

Marvell (A.): Horatian Ode, 201, 340; 
politics, 201; text of his poems, 302; J. 
Ward’s diary, 22 

Mary Stuart, 371 

Medieval men and women, Six, 501 

Melville (H.): ‘ Moby Dick,’ 266 

Merchants’ Marks, 456 

Middleton, T., 98; ‘ Blurt Master Constable,’ 
339; ‘ The Changeling,’ 90, 156, 233 

Milton (J.), 322; Areopagitica and T. Paine, 
212; ‘Comus,’ 275; Fairfax sonnets, 195; 
Life-records, 276; ‘ Lycidas,’ (‘that two- 
handed engine Jy DOs 2095 575; Mrs. M.— 
and 200; ‘Paradise Lost’ (i. 62-3), 382; 
( proof-reading, 383; rhymed version, 100): 
Philosophus ad Regem, 225 

Mitchell, T. (1783-1845), 265 

Modern English, Oxf. Dic. of, 224 

Monasteries, English (XIII Cent.), 319 

Monro and Munro: duellists, 270, 409 

Monsters depicted, 3 

“Monthly Review ’ (1790-1815), 276 

Moon, A voyage to the, 527 

Moore (T.), letter to S. Rogers, 542 

Moore, W., 409, 457 

Moots at the Inns of Court (15th cent.), 502 | 
Mummers, 456 | 

Municipal Corporations, 40 

Murphy, Arthur, 387-9 | 





| Murray, J., 264 


Mary A., 314 
Museums, Going to, 184 


Music. Fontés Artis Musicae, 322 
N 
National Anthem, 551 


Newfoundland: its founder, 187 
Newman, J. Henry, 125; his master-thought, 
499 


| Nicholas, Sir E., 48 
| Nightingale, Florence, 40 


“No man’s land,’ 319 

Noctes Ambrosianae, 263 

Norbury Park: poems, 273 

Norfolk (1700-1850), education of the poor, 
306 

Noverre, J. G., 180 

Noyes, Alfred, 86 

Nursery Rhymes, 362, 457-8, 500 

‘Nuts in May,’ 312 


O 


Oates, Mark, 546 
‘Old Madam Grumph, 457 
Oliphant, Margaret, 126 
Ollier (C.) and Leigh Hunt, 123 
Orinooko, 178 
Orrerry, 343 
Orsino (or Orsini), Don Virginio, 52 
Otway (Thomas), * Venice Preserv'd,’ 342 
‘ Outside and over-sea,’ 499 
Ovid, 548; G. Herbert and, 98 
* Owl (The) a baker’s daughter,’ 512 
‘Oxford English Dictionary ’ 
97, 265, 402, 451, 453, 496, 546 
Greek college at (1699-1705), 110 
Movement, The, 124 


P 


Paice, Joseph, 534 

Paine (T.) and Milton, 212 

Painters, parentage of, 499 

Parallelism and plagiarism, 223 

Paris, Matthew, 324-5 

Passes for travel abroad _— 3), 191, 296 
Paull, Mrs. H. H. B., 314 

Pauper apprentices ( 1786), 250; (1797), 249 
Peele (G.) and the Trojan War, 333 


Periodicals : 
Antiquaries Journal, 323 
Archives, 369 
Master Glass painters, 185 
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Briton (1761-3), 387 
Coat of Arms, 1, 277, 370 
Folk Drama and Song Society, Journal, 
323 
Genealogists’ Magazine, 185 
Gypsy Lore, 185, 415 
Historical Research (Institution), Bulletin, 
139 
North Briton (1761-3), 387 
Rivista di letterature Moderne, 1, 277 
Texas Studies in English, 323 
Persian, quatrains from the, 497 
Phillips (J.): ‘ Cyder,’ 484 
Phrases : 
As the saying is, 270, 364, 458, 500 
Ever or never, 361 
Fortuitous atoms, 409, 458, 500 
Keeping up with the Joneses, 457, 548 
Key of the fields, 85 
No Man’s Land, 319 
Nuts in May, 312 
On the nail, 402 
Tighius, 537 
Robbing Peter to pay Paul, 86 
Taking the cake, 357 
Vive la bagatelle, 130, 363 
Physicians, Royal College of, 132 
Pigeon-holes and manors, 225 
Piozzi (Mrs.) and Brethius, 488 
Pizarro, 180 
apo: American, 231; Oxfordshire, 
8 
Plagiarism, 223 
Plumbago drawings, 130 
Poe (E. A.), ‘ Berenice,’ 218; Coleridge, 218; 
Ligeia, 218; his library, 222; W. W. Lord, 
312; concept of the soul, 173 
Political controversy (18th cent.), 387 
‘ Polycraticus,’ 235 
Pope (A.): ‘Bounce to Fop,’ 433; T. Ed- 
wards, 533; Florio, 433; Mrs. Haywood, 
530; a misattribution, 23 
Porter, Endymion, 153 
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289; Falstaff, 176; First Folio, 412; 
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(‘ Mousetrap’ play), 475, 477; J.C., 261; 
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Words: bagwyn, 1; Clochodd, 498; equivo- 
cation, 289; essay, 135; flail, 345; Goths, 
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